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FOR SALE—Large stock of practically new canning 
machinery at bargain prices. Advise us what you want — 
we will save you money. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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FOR SALE—40 H. P. Upright Boiler, with No. 8 gauge 
steel stack, without grates, $350.00 
25 ft. Angle Iron Water Tank Tower with ladder, $100.00. 
Dunning & Boschert all-bronze Apple Grader, $100.00. 
Sprague-Lowe Pulper, $125.00. 
All f.0.b. Seaford; in good condition. 
Greenabaum Bros., Inc., Seaford, Del. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—2 ‘‘Wonder Cookers’’ for Nos. 2 and 3 cans, 
state capacity condition and lowest cash price. 
Address Box A-1293 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Four Copper Steam Jacketed Preserv- 
‘ing Kettles. One 50-gallon Copper Vacuum Pan with 
Condenser. One small Vacuum Pump. One continuous 
Cooker. One Fruit Blancher. Two Sorting Tables. 
Address Box A-1319, care The Caning Trade. 


WANTED~—Sprague Double Corn Mixer, with convey- 
or to cooker and filler. Must be in first class condition. 
Name lowest price and shipping point. 

Address Box A-1325 care of The Canning Trade. } 


For Sale—Seed 


FOR SALE— 


20 Bushels Giant Green Pod Stringless Bean Seed. 
10 Bushels Sure Crop Wax Stringless Bean Seed. 
The Torsch-Summers Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—3,000 Ibs. 1924 Rogers Green Admiral 
Pea Seed, 16 cents perlb. F. O. B. New York State factory. 
Address Box A-1324 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—We have grown several million tomato 
plants under glass and are now spotting into cold frames. 
We have a surplus over our own needs and could arrange to 
spot and grow these surplus seedlings and have them ready 
from the first to the 15th. of May. Varities growing are 
Landreth, Bloomsdale, Red Rock and Greater Baltimore. 
Prices quoted on application. 

G. L. Webster Canning Co., Gieciee. Va. 


FOR SALE---Quantity Baby Bush Lima Bean Seed. 
Address Box A-1326 care The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE—400 pounds Early Evergreen Sugar Corn 
Seed, Connecticut grown. 90% germination. 
The South Lebanon Pkg. Co., South Lebanon, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—About 50 bushels Refugee Green Pod 
Stringless Bean Seed; John H. Allan Seed Company 
growing. Greenabaum Bros., Inc., Seaford, Del. 


FOR SALE—100 Bushels Burpee Stringless Bean Seed, 
of 1924 crop, half Keeney’s, half Rice’s. 
Thomas & Company, Frederick, Md. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
Help Wanted 


WANTED - One of our German customers near Berlin desires a 
factory manager who has an all around knowledge of fruits, vege- 
tables, conserves, jellies, condensed soups, ketchup, chili sauce, etc. 
Knowlede of German desirable but not essental. Permanent pcsi- 


tion assured to good man. State experience, compensation ex] et- 
ed, references. 


Max Ams Machine Co., 101 Park Ave., New York City. ~ 


WANTED—Thoroughly experienced man for setting-up and 
maintaining automatic can making machinery, expecially Max Ams 
68 AT Double Seamers, in general line factory. 

Address reply stating experience in detailto Jas. D. Glunts & 
Co., 68 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—Superintendent Processor for Mexico, able to pack 
full line of vegetables, fruits and table condiments. State exper- 
ience. All information confidential. 


Address Box B-1309 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Man whocan handle all machinery used in packing 
Tomato Paste, Peaches, Pears and Pumpkin. Should know how to 
tandle help, also be familiar with conditions on Peninsula. Oppor 
hunity for advancement. 


F. Romeo & Co., Inc., 374 Washington St., New York City. 


WANTED—Man who can handle all machinery used in manu- 
facturing canned Peas, Lima Beans, Tomatoes and, Products. One 
who can handle help. This will lead to Su; erintendent’s position 
for one who can qnalitp. 


Address Box B-1317 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Good Processor for canning peaches and toma- 
toes. Must know how to install machinery. State salary ex- 
pected. Address Box B-1318, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—125 Bushels Alaska Seed Peas purchased 
from Everett B. Clark Seed Co., Milford Del. Price 12 cts. 
per lb. bags extra. 


G. Harold Baker, Middletown, Del. 


FOR SALE—150 bushels D. M. Ferry growing Giant 
Stringless Green Pod Beans at 12 cts. per lb. f.0.b. Vale, 
Md. High germination. 

Watervale Packing Co., 


Bel Air, Md. 


FOR 3ALE—Twenty Barrels Clarks Narrow Grain 
Ever Green Seed Corn on the Ear. Crop of 1924. 
Thomas & Co., Frederick, Md. 


WANTED-—A strong nationally known manufacturer wants to 
employ at technically trained man of about thirty years with some 
knowledge of the food packing busir ess. One with some chemical, 
mechanical and commecrcial experience preferred. Good future. 

Address Box B-1327 care of The Canning Trade. 


Situations Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—Young man, now managing fruit and 
vegetable canning plant, wishes to make a change, would like to 


locate with a company that can offer a permanent proposition that 
will lead to advancement. 


Address Box B-1305 care of The Canning Trade. 
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A NEW LABORATORY 


Fully equipped to handle your problems is 
my contribution toward a successful season. 


CAN PRICES 


LeRoy V. Strasburger, B. S. 
15 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


Chemical Analyses Bacteriological Examinations. 


; A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


SHOULD BE 
In Every Cannery Office 


“A Complete Course in Canning” 


AVE you a copy? A letter addressed to 
| Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
| City, will bring one to you promptly. 


Published by | American Can Company 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 


LEWIS CUTTER 


Beans, Okra, Celery, Rhubarb 


Alttention, Mr. Canner:- If your cutter does not cut old and 


lan you shuld «Lew GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders 
E. J. LEWIS Middleport, N. Y. CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 


387 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get 


higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 
general market at this date. 
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Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*) Iloward E. Jones & Co. 


Canned Vegetables 


to. N. Y. California, No. Balto. N. Y. 
4 Seconds, No. 2, in Water. 

White Mammoth, No. 4. 4.15 No. 6.25 Standards, No. 2, in Water... 

White Mam., Peeled, No. 2%.. Out IF. O. B. Pactory Extra Stds., No. 2, n 18 

Gross Mammo Gut 3.35 SUCCOTASH?¢ Seconda, WO 


2 
White, Large, Pecled, No. 2%.. _ 4.00 
0. 


(ft) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(+) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. (§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 


New York prices ¢O rrected by our special “Correspondent. 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued 
Standard, No. We 4.25 


Balto. 


CANNED FRUITS— Continued 
PEARS+ 


Standards, No. 8, in Water..... 1.00 


a 30 Green Corn, Green Limas...... Out Standards, No. 3, in Syrup...... 1-50 1.60 
With Dry Beans, No. 2. it Extra Stds., No. 3, Syrup.... 1.60 1.75 
Green, Medium, No. 3-10 Out 1.60 PINEAPPLE® 
White, NO. New York 1-75 Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 2... 2.15 Out 


Red Kidney, Standard, N, 


Out 3.05 


Bahama, Gra ted, Extra, No. 2. 2.00 pi 


as "5 SWEET POTATOESt¢ Bahama Sliced, Ex. Std., No. 2. Out Ow 
Tips, White, Small, No ia. 38 350 . O. County Grated, Ex. No.2. .... Out 
Tips, Green, Mam., No. 1 sq... 4.20 3.45 Standard, No. . ft: 2; b. county. Out awaii, Sliced, Extra, No .2%... 2.85 2.50 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq... 3.40 3.30 Standard, No. Ov Ds 2:20 2.30 Hawaii Sliced 2% 2.70 2.20 
BAKED BEANS+ Standard, No. ‘0. b. County 2.20 .... Hawaii Sliecd, Extra, No. 2.... 2-35 2.25 
Plain, No. 1 Standard, No. Hawaii Sliced, Standard, $.. 2.35 225 
WE He 10, Lobe Gut Hawail Grated, Extra » No. 2... Out 200 
Plain, NO. 8..ccccccccsccccocccces 1.30 1.40 Fancy, No. 10, f.o. be Baltimore. Out Out _ Eastern Pie, W: anal Recs 
Tn Hause, NO, 1.30 1.40 Jersey, No. 10, f.o.b. Factory.. .... Ont Eastern Pie, Water, 
String, Standard Green, No. Sanitary $s, 5% in, cans........ .-.. Out 
ring, Standard Green, No. Jersey, No. 3, f.0.b. Ae 
String’ Stand. Cut White, No.3... x Sta, "1.0.0. Balt. 
_ Stringless, Standard, 1.10 Standard No. 3, f.0.b. Baltimore 1.45 1.60 ING. sees 
Stringless, Standard, No. 10........ .... Standard, No. 3, f.o.b. County.. 1.45 Black, Water, No: 
0. i0.. Standard 2s, f.o. b. Baltimore.. 1:05 1.20 Syrup, No. 1........ 
Limas, Standards, "No. Standard, No, 2, f.o-b_ County. 1.05... RASPBERRIES$ 
Limas, Soaked, 2 80.85 o-b Ore .... Black, Water 
"No. "87% 1.90 Standard 9s, ft. o.b. Baltimore... Out Ont 


1.75 1.85 


Standard 1s, f-0.b. Baltimore. .70 80 Black, 

Small, Whole, No. 3.....eeee++. Out TOMAT _ Re ater, No. 10:..00000000. 9.25 9.50 

Standard, Whole, No. Std., No. 10, roMA 4.00 4.25 ° Stanae RAWBERRIESS 

Standard No. 1 Trimmings..... 65 67% Preserved, NO. 190 
CORNt Extra, Preserved, No. 1.95 2.15 

Canned Fru its Standard, No. 1.50 1.65 

Std. Evergreen, No. 2, .f0.b.Co....  .... Mai Me. 3.. 1.00 1.15 

Sta, Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co.. 1.50 1.60 NO. coos 4.20 Preserved, -95 1.15 

Shoepes, No. fob. Balt.. 1-60 Out New Work, No. 16 Water, G00 

Ex. Std. Sh’peg, N 0. 2, £.0.b. Co. 1.55 1.70 Md., No. 3, f.0.b. Baitimore.... 1.25 1.35 

Fancy. Shoepeg, 0.0. factory. 1:55 1.70 Pa.” No. 10, f.0.b. Baltimore., 425 4.15 Canned Fish 

Std. Crushed, No. 2, Thaltimore. 1.55 1.60 Md., No 10. f.0.b. HER 

No. f. 0. b. Co. 1.50 1.60 No 10, f.0.b. Baltimore...... Out RING ROE®* 

Extra Std. Crushed, f.o.b. Co.. 1.60 1.65 Calif APRICOTS* tandard, No. 2, FPactory..ccoc. 1.80 2.15 

Ex. St. Cr’d, No. 2, f.0.b. Balto. .-. alifornia Choice, No. 2%...... 2.75 2.40 LOBSTER* 

Extra Standard California Fancy, No. 2%...... 2.60 Out 

Standard Western, No. 2....... 1.60 BLACKBERRIESS 3.75 
HOMINY+ Standard, No. 1:20 1.30 

Lye Out 7150 St a a 5 OYSTERS#*# 

ive. No. 1.20 Standard. N andards, OZ. 1.60 1.75 

No. 2, Preserved..... 1. 
Standard, Split, No. 10......... 3.50 3.75 Standards, 4 OZ. 1.45 1.55 


Standards, 10 OZ. 315 3.2 


MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUP?t BLUEBERRIES Standards, 8 
12 Kinds, NO. 2...ccccccsccccees -95 1.00 Maine, No. 10 Selects, 6 0z..... esecoceeccoccoe S00 65 
13 Kinds, No. 4.50 5.00 Maine, No. 9.00 10.50 
Standard, No. 1.40 1.50 a 0. 
Standard, NO. 8....ccccccceseees Out Out Seconds, Red, No. B...c.cccecce 1.20 1.30 Red Alaska, Flat, No. %....... « 220 
Seconds White No. Cohoe, Tall, 1.75 
PEASt Stand dard, Red, "Water Cohoe, Flat, No. 1.80 
No. 1 Sieve, 2s, f. 0, b. fattory.. 1.62 1.70 Standard, White, Syrup, No. 1 
No. 2 Sieve, 2s ‘0. b. factory.. 1.45 1.60 Red Pitted, No. 2 
Baltimore 145 Sour Pitted Red, Fiat, No .......... 
oO. eve, Bal California Stand S55 Medium Red 1 1.35 
No. 4 Sieve, 28, f. 0, b. factory.. 1.15 1.25 GOOSEBERRIES§ 
f. o. b. Baltimore 1.15 .... NO 2:85 SHRIMP* 
No. 5 Sieve, 2s, t o. b. Balto.. Out Standard, No. 10.........c22.... 6.75 7.00 Wet or Dry, No. 1%....... 
Sta is, No, 4 Sieve. Out PEACHES®* 
. Ou u 
le’ No. 90.95 California Choice, No. 2% ¥.C.. 2.75 2.65 SARDINES—Domestie, per Case 
8 5. Ex. Sifted, No. 2 Sieve... 1.15 1.15 California, Std., No. ¥. C.. 2.40 2.40 F. O. B. Eastport, Me., 1924 pack. 
Fancy Petit Pols, 18.......+... 1.25 1.35 % Oil, 4.10 3.85 
PUMPKIN¢ Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1...... 1.35 1.40 
Standard, No. factory....... 1.10 Standard White, No. 2.......... Out Out 4 Mustard, Keyless 4.10 
Standard, 10 3.90 4.00 Standard Yellow, N@. cece Out Mustard, Keyless 3.95 
Squash, Be Seconds, White, No. 2.......... Out California, per 
Standard, No. Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3.. 2.00 2.15 e, per Case 
Standard, No. 3. 1.05 Selected Yellow, No. -15 fornia, 7.50 
3.28 3.50 Seconds, White, 1.30 Out ll. 25 = 00 
Standard, No. 1.00 1.15 Pies, Peeled, California, 1s, Blue Fin........ 15.00 
Standard, Ne. 1.35 1.50 Pies, Unpecied, No. 2.15 California, %s, Stri since) 
Stan No. 1.40 1.55 Pies, Peeled, No. Out California, 1s, Striped 12.50 
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Allied Industries 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


The Markets 


BALTIMORE, MAY 4, 1925 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Wisconsin About Cleaned Out of Spot Peas—Indications for 
Pea Crop Not the Best—A Too Early Start bv Spring— 
Canners Spoil the Market by Anxiety to Sell— 
Improvement General. 


NOTHER MYTH EXPLODED—It would be exceedingly 
A difficult to estimate how much damage has been caused to 

the entire canned foods market by the recent indefinite 
reports that Wisconsin was carrying from two to three million 
cases of peas from last year’s pack. It has acted like a wet blan- 
ket on all operations in canned foods, and not only in peas, for 
the past six weeks; because after the record pack of peas last 
year most men in the industry were prepared to believe this 
might be so. 

The Wisconsin Pea Packers’ Association was wise to have 
its secretary, E. W. Nicholoy, make a careful canvass of the 
whole situation and learn the truth. If this were so, it was more 
important that the canners know it than that the jobbers should, 
and there was nothing in trying to smother the truth. In fact, 
harm was coming from the unfounded rumor, because no one 
knew for a certainty what the actual situation was, and the rumor 
was used merely as a market depressor, as is most often the case. 

Here is Secretary Nicholoy’s report, word for word, and we 
need only add that it may be taken as given, for these men are 
not the kind to try to misrenresent the actual conditions: 

“The Wisconsin Pea Packers’ Association does not 
make a practice of gathering and disseminating statis- 
tics. Recent rumors to the effect that Wisconsin eanners 
had from two to three million cases on hand, unsold from 
the 1924 pack, caused the board of directors to authorize 
a complete survev of spot stocks. This survey was made 
through the Association offices on stocks unsold as of 
April 20th, 1925. 

Reports were received from all but two Wisconsin 
canners and the results were very gratifying. The total 
spot stocks from 111 out of the total of 113 pea canning 
companies—members and non-members of the Associa- 
tion—totaled, of all grades, only 656,847 cases. Based 
on 1923-24 consumption of canned peas, THIS WOULD 
ara THE UNITED STATES ONLY ELEVEN (11) 

D 

There is no cause for worry as far as spot peas are 
concerned. The one and only thing to watch now is the 
1925 pack. No one has ever heard the consumer kick 
because canned ~“as were too good. Wisconsin canners 
are going to bend every effort this year to produce the 
best quality. 

Next in importance to quality is quantity. Germina- 
tion of seed stocks this year average considerably below 
normal. There was an unusually light snowfall last win- 
ter. Spring planting started about two weeks ahead of 
normal. Extremely heavy rains in some sections have 
washed out a lot of the acreage already planted, and in 


other places has packed the surface down. very hard, 

making it next to impossible for the seed to come 

through. There has been a decrease in acreage. This 

has been brought about largely by the indifference buy- 

ers have shown towards futures, due very likely to the 

supposition that canners still had an abnormal supply of 

spot peas. If this indifference continues up to the pack- 

ing season, it will be well to remember that it takes only 

one-fourth as much money to finance a seed crop as that 

same crop would require if canned. 
Thought you might be interested in having this au- 
thentic information on Wisconsin spot stocks of peas.” 

If market demand were normal, we might be able to report 
that spot peas in Wisconsin—and that State has or had prac- 
tically all the spot peas in the country—have been cleaned up, 
because the eleven days since the report have elapsed. In any 
event, canned peas now join the ranks of cleaned-up spots— 
cleaned up before new goods can be produced. It is surprising 
and gratifying to know that the consumption of peas has been so 


extraordinary. This places an entirely new view-point upon the 
whole canned foods market. 


~ HE CROPS—A second market depressent has been the gen- 
eral feeling that crops this season—and for that reason 

the packs also—would be enormous. As before pointed 

out, this is a mere repetition of last vear’s similar feeling, and it 
begins to look as if this other myth might be exploded, and that 
last years bad crop vear might be repeated. Secretary Nicho- 
loy’s report gives some inkling of this, as regards peas, and 
there are some other features connected with crops that do not 
seem to ring true this spring. For instance, there has been 
sweet corn sown for canning by April 15th—a full month ahead 
of time in this section. The fruit trees have bloomed and the 
bloom has passed, and the fruit set, all due to the unusual warm 
weather in April. All this would have been very good if the 
warm weather had continued without interruption, and there had 
been plenty of rain. But now cold weather has returned, fires 
are again made up in furnaces, and there was an unusual lack 
of moisture—the driest April on record. This may not hurt 
peas, but if that sweet corn has sprouted, it will turn yellow 
under the cold and chilly rains, and nothing will come from it. 
Corn cannot stand cold feet. On top of this come repeated 
prophesies that the summer is to be unusually cold and dry; all 
of which, of course, pertains to the future, and is uncertain, and 
most certainly will not be seriously considered by those traders 
who reside in great cities, in those canyons of trade whose sides 
are the great buildings, and who never see the fields and farms 
and know nothing of what is going on there. Take it or leave 
it, the fact remains that 1925 crops are far from the making, 
and it will not surprise old students of this phase of the industry 
packs. Then there will again be gnashing of teeth by the “wise” 
if 1925 sees a repetition of the 1924 season, both as to crops and 
traders who knew too much to be “caught” on futures There is 
scant sympathy for the canners located in the country, noting well 
the opposition of the growers, the troubles with low germination 
seed and other unfavorable indications, who force their futures 
upon an unwilling market, at lower than cost prices, as some 
have done this week. Those canners have earned their sorrow. 
The wise thing this year is to cut your packs in due propor- 
tion to your future sales—and cut your acreage accordingly— 
and then see that what you pack is of the best quality possible. 
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In that way you will have a profit on whatever your pack may 
be, and you will not be caught if matters turn against you. It 
does not look like a year to gamble with a heavy pack, and you 
ought to be loaded up with low-priced futures. Let the jackals 
yell about others selling at lower prices—set a fair profit on 
your futures and get it, or keep the goods. You would have 
liked to have had those goods last fall, after the pack; and may 
be you will do so again this fall. The bankers will never endorse 
your action in selling below cost. And there may be new, good 
buyers in the market this fall, as Armour & Co. said, after the 
suspension of the Consent Decree, that it may be possible for 
them to add $200,000,000 in new trade on this account, and a 
great proportion of this will be canned foods. 


HE MARKET—The week has seen some slight improve- 
ment in business. Canners report better sales than for 
sometime, and most markets report improved demand and 

buying. Spots, however, are becoming so scarce as to curtail 
any possible flurry. 

Considering the inactivity of the past six weeks or more, the 
market has held remarkably well, for there is always some who 
grow restive under such conditions and think they just must sell 
some goods, no matter what thev get for them. And, of course, 
the traders take full advantage of such offers, and their repre- 
sentatives make the most of them by blazoning them before the 
whole world. as the market price. One swallow may not make 
a summer, but one weak-kneed canner making one “distress” 
sale such as this, often makes the canned foods market under 
present methods of trading. Thus C. W. Baker & Sons, of 
Aberdeen, writing under date of April 29th, comments upon such 
offerings: 

“Tomatoes—Just when it seemed that prices on spot 
tomatoes had reached bottom, and that the market was 
showing signs of improvement, another block was 
“dumped overboard,” with the result that the market is 
somewhat easier than it was last week. A number of 
holders still feel that there will be an improvement dur- 

_ ing May and June, at which period the highest prices on 
tomatoes are usually reached. We quote the market as 
follows: No. 1 standards, packer’s labels, 70c; buyer’s 
labels, 724%4c; 2s packer’s labels, $1.0214; buyer’s labels, 
$1.05; 8s nacker’s labels, $1.45; buyer’s labels, $1.50; 
10s packer’s labels, $4.90; buyer’s labels, $5.C0, all f. 

o. b. respective shipping points for immediate ship- 

ment. 


The market on future tomatoes is comparatively 
quiet after the active buying the early part of the year. 

We quote reliable packs for sh’~ment during packing 

season at 57%4¢ for 1s, 90c for 2s, $1.30 for 3s, $4.15 

for 10s, f. 0. b. respective shipping points. 

Corn—The packers for whom we are exclusive sell- 
ing agents are cleaned up on spot crushed sugar corn. 

We can buy some outside lots, standard quality, at $1.50; 

extra standard quality, $1.60, f. 0. b. factory. On 

whole-grain Shoepeg corn, we have extra standard qual- 

ity at $1.45 and fancy quality at $1.50-$1.55. 

For shipment when packed we can buy No. 2 whole- 
grain Evergreen corn at $1.15; No. 2 standard Shoepeg 
No. 2 standard crushed sugar corn, sweetened, $1.05; 
at $1.20-$1.25; No. 2 fancy Shoepeg at $1.35-$1.45; 
extra standard, $1.10-$1.15, f. 0. b. factory.” 

Other markets are reported in detail under their respective 
headings, and it will be noted improvement is showing every- 
where. 

New spinach is coming upon the market, and as a result the 
prices are slightly lower: No. 3s at $1.40 and No. 10s at 
$4.25. 

The approach of strawberry time has also reduced prices on 
that item slightly, as you will see by reference to the market 
page. Fruit crops are generally in auite vood condition, though 
some apple crops are reported killed in this immediate section 
by hail and frost. 


FORESIGHT 
The .stingiest man we ever heard of bought his bride a 
nickel’s worth of peppermint lozenges and took her on a trolley 
ride honeymoon. When they got off the car he said, “Honey, 
suppose we save the rest of this candy for the children.”— 
Fettor Clippings. 


Judge—You are charged with shooting squirrels out of 
season. 
Prisoner—Your Honor, I shot them in self-defense. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Little More Life to Market—Working Off High Priced Spots— 
Cuts in 25 Packed "Tomato Prices Have Served Only to 
Upset Market and Restrain Buying—Corn Mov- 
ing Slowly—What Carelessness in - 

Packing Does to the Consumption 
of Canned Foods. 


New York, April 30, 1925. 
By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


The Situation—Demand has broadened somewhat during the 
current week, and the market is a little more active all along the 
line. | Stocks held by jobbers are working into narrow compass, 
and it is becoming increasingly evident that many of the distrib- 
utors will be forced into the market for replacements before their 
first arrivals of 1925 packed to order canned foods. In view of 
the high levels to which prices on many 1924 packs have worked, 
in comparison with the prices for the 1925 pack, there is a genera! 
tendency on the part of both wholesalers and retailers to work 
out all of the 1924 pack goods possible in order to have the higher 
cost stocks out of the way before 1925 packs star to arrive. This 
desire on the part of the retailers, both the independents and the 
chains, has taken the form of naming slightly lower prices in 
some instances. i 

New Tomatoes Weaken—The market for 1925 pack Southern 
tomatoes has developed a very unsettled tone. Canners have been 
cutting their prices in an effort to stimulate interest, but the very 
irregular tone of the market has tended to restrain buyers from 
operating. With futures offering from 87'4c per dozen and up on 
future contracts, buyers appear content to sit back and see how 
much farther the canners are willing to go in the way of lashing 
prices. It is the old story all over again, with the canners com- 
peting among themselves in an effort to secure business which 
just isn’t there, and pounding down prices on themselves to the 
advantage of the buyer. Country canners are reported offering 
ones at 53% to 60 cents on future contracts, 2s at 87% to 90c, 
3s at $1.30, and 10s at $4.15 to $4.25 per dozen. Naturally, under 
the unsettled conditions prevailing in the market at present, there 
are many rumors of lower priced stocks, and this is all making 
for a continuation of the very thing which the canners are seek- 
ing to overcome—a stable and active market on futures. 

Spot Tomatoes—There has been a little more interest shown 
in offerings of old pack tomatoes, and some business for cannery 
shipment has been put through. Packers are generally quoting 
the market at 70¢ for 1s, $1.05 to $1.10 for 2s, $1.50 to $1.55 for 
3s, and $6.00 to $5.25 for 10s, all f. o. b. cannery. The chain 
stores are quoting lower prices on standard tomatoes, evi- 
dently in an effort to clear up holdings of spot stocks before the 
new pack becomes ready for the market. 

Standard Corn Slow—Buying of standard corn has been 
rather slow during the week, this no doubt being due to some ex- 
tent to the general firmness noted at the canneries. With stocks 
of old pack pretty well cleaned up, there has been little incentive 
for the canners to name any lower prices, and listed quotations 
have been well maintained in most instances. Packers are quot- 
ing on the basis of $1.55 per dozen, f. o. b. cannery, for standard 
quality, with extra standards being offered out at 10 cents per 
dozen more. A little stock has been available down to $1.50 per 
dozen at the country canneries. The market for future corn has 
shown comparative quiet, with the packers in most instances 
holding the market about steady at quotations which have been 
in effect during the past few weeks. 

A Convert Lost—The following incident will show how a 
little slip-up at the cannery will sometimes lose a consumer for 
canned foods. The writer, rather strong for quality canned 
foods, had been spreading the gospel to a few friends, and en- 
countered one family which did not care for canned foods of any 
description, with the exception of California fruits. The writer 
took pains to tell the friends in question of the great succulence 
of fancy peas, and on a recent occasion, while a guest for dinner 
at the home of said friend, the lady of the house called him to 
the kitchen and showed him a can of fancy Wisconsin peas which 
she had bought for 35 cents at a neighboring chain store. The 
can was opened, and lo and behold! snugly resting upon the liquor 
at the top of the can was a defunct roach. The peas went into 
the garbage can, the dinner went on without any canned foods on 
the table, and the writer was a discredited prophet. His advice 
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that the peas be placed back in the can and returned went un- 
heeded, the indignant housewife declaring that she “had enough 
of canned foods for all time.” 


Sardines Stronger—With a clearance of a large part of the 
carry-over of 1924 Maine sardines, the market has strengthened 
further, and leading packers have advanced prices 15 cents a case. 
The new packing season is now under way, and it is expectd that 
the shortage in some of the more wanted grades will be relieved 
shortly. The Southern trade has been buying in fair volume 
during the past few weeks. 

Old Pack Peas—Latest reports from Wisconsin indicate that 
the carryover of old pack peas is moving out steadily, but the 
market has developed further weakness, due to the desire on the 
part of many of the packers to clean up before starting on their 
run this season. The market on standard and extra standard 
qualities, in No. 2 tins, is generally held at $1.00 to $1.15 per 
dozen, with buyers looking for stocks around 97%4c per dozen, 
cannery. Business in future peas has been rather slow locally 
during the past week. Buyers have booked sufficient packed to 
order peas to take care of their early requirements, and are in- 
clined to wait upon further market developments before proceed- 
ing further. 

Salmon—Reports from the Seattle market indicate that pinks 
at $1.25 per dozen are closely sold up, with the market generally 
held at $1.30 to $1.85 per dozen, f. 0. b. The trade in Pacific 
Coast markets is predicting that spring buying within the next 
few weeks will clean up the offerings which are now around at 
the low figures, and are talking at $1.35 market. Reds have 
been rather dull, and held unchanged. Movement of chums has 
increased a little, although stocks are still available down to $1.10 
per dozen, f. o. b. 

New California Fruits—Tentative opening prices on 1925 
pack California apricots and peaches have been named by inde- 
pendents. The prices named on the more important varieties are 
as follows: 


244s 10s 
Apricots. 
Choice | | 
Standard 
Seconds 
Waters 1.35 $4.75 
5.00 
Peaches, Y. C. 
Choice 
Standards 
Seconds 
Waters 1.50 4.75 
Pies 1.45 4.50 
Peaches, Y. F. 
Choice 
Standard 
Waters 1.35 4.00 
4.50 
Pies 1.30 4.00 


Northwestern Fruits—More prices have been named on Or- 
egon and Washington new pack fruits, opening prices on the en- 
tire line now being out. While a fair amount of early business 
was booked, the demand has now slowed down somewhat, and 
buyers are waiting more definite advices as to the paack outlook 
before re-entering the market for additional supplies. 

Pineapple—Sales of pineapple at retail have been increased 
somewhat by the naming of lower prices, particularly on the part 
of the chain store distributors. The market in jobbing centers 1s 
still somewhat unsettled, however, and inclined to easiness on 
most grades. Tentative opening prices on new paack have been 
named in one quarter. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Market Generally Quiet—Wholesalers Regret Buying “Packed 
to Orders”—Big Corn Sales Reported—Export of 
Canned Fish Heavy. 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Chicago, April 30, 1925. 


F; HE GENERAL MARKET for canned foods is rather tame. 
The wholesale grocers in this section of the country are 
buying carefully and for immediate needs of spot goods, 

and are, as the brokers say, “laying off” of futures. 

It is reported that the wholesalers who have contracted for 
supplies of the 1925 pack of canned foods are expressing some 
regret, and claim that they believe they could have done better 
if they had waited. 

This is somewhat doubtful, however, as the heaviest buying 
of futures has been of canned corn, and the future price of that 
article is, and has been, very low, and there will undoubtedly be 
an entire clean-up of the market before the 1925 pack comes in. 
This despite the very high price to which speculation has ad- 
vanced the price of canned corn to the consuming trade. 

The price of canned corn for the 1925 pack opened very low 
and there has been an astonishing volume of the new pack con- 
tracted for by the wholesale grocers, Iowa and Nebraska can- 
ners and other corn canning States have sold against the future 
or 1925 output heavily. 

Canned Tomatoes—This article is in fair request only and 
the buyers are picking up trades wherever they are to be found 
in second hands and in less than car load lots, . 

There is no demand for futures at all, except for fancy grade 
and as but canners pack that grade, transactions are limited. 
Most of the purchases of spot canned tomatoes are being made 
from second hands, though it is reported that the stocks of the 
interior wholesalers have been pretty closely trimmed by the 
buying of the metropolitan wholesale grocers, and that the in- 
terior wholesalers are now finding it essential to replenish their 
own stocks of tomatoes in cans. 

Canned Corn—The Iowa and Nebraska Canners’ Association 
reports of date April 23, 1925, that sales of canned corn of the 
future or 1925 output as between April 17 and April 23, 1925, 
were 506,306 cases, which is an enormous quantity to be sold in 
such a short time. 

The report from Secretary Austin of that Association is that 
up to the 23d of April, 1925, those corn canning States, lowa and 
Nebraska, had sold for delivery, out of the pack of 1925, 3,017,000 
cases of canned corn, as compared with sales of 1,657,920 cases 
up to the same date in 1924. 

He also reports that the following additional canneries have 
reported to have sold up to their capacity and to have with- 
drawn from the market, viz: Belle Plain Canning Co., Belle Plain, 
Ia.; Iowa City Canning Co., Iowa City, Ia.; Sac City Canning 
Co, Sac City, Ia.; Clarksville Canning Co., Clarksville, Ia. 

If Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and other corn canning States have 
sold future canned corn in any comparative volume as have Ne- 
braska and Iowa, there will have to be the most favorable season 
and the largest output we have ever had from which to make a 
full delivery of the orders. 

Spot canned corn continues to sell at the present prices, 
which are well maintained, though the transactions are essen- 
tially small. 

Canned Peas—There is but little interest in canned peas for 
future delivery from the output of 1925, and the demand for 
spot canned peas for immediate delivery is very quiet. 

Some factory clean-ups have been selling to Chicago jobbers 
in spot canned peas, but the prices have been far below prevail- 
ing quotations in a regular way. 

There is a lot of salvage peas the result of a fire in a big 
Wisconsin cannery in warehouse in Chicago, and the market is 
being worked hard on it, but the sale is slow, as most buyers are 
afraid of the condition of the goods, though they are said to have 
been reconditioned, recased and relabeled. The pices asked for 
the goods are but little below the market, but enough below it to 
maintain a buying timidity. There were 60,000 cases originally 
of these salvage peas, but the lot has been reduced considerably. 

Canned Fish—I note that there was an exportation in March 
of canned salmon to the value of $773,340 and of sardines in cans 
to the value of $662,614, and of shelled fish, which includes oys- 
ters, lobsters, shrimp and clams, of the value of $102,512. The 
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heavy trade in sardines is of the California packed sardines, and 
the increase in the exportation of those goods is remarkable and 
is rapidly increasing. It is noteworthy that our canned fish prod- 
ucts are being exported to all the countries of the world except 
Spain and Portugal. Those countries either have enough home 
production to supply their needs or maybe they do not like us 
and our productions. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Rains Continuing Late—Strawberries Coming In—Canning Peas 
—Shipping Large Quantities of Fresh Asparagus—Pine- 
apple Moving Freely—Standardization Passed Both 
Houses—Prices on Beets—Coast Notes. 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


San Francisco, April 30, 1925. 


HE CROPS—Light rains continue to fall in California, al- 
though the time of year has come when little more pre- 
cipitation is to be expected. Fruits and most field crops 

have been benefited by the late showers, but there are some crops 
which will suffer if these continue, especially early berries. 
Strawberries are coming on the market in quantities and can- 
ners will soon be called upon to handle surplus offerings. Rasp- 
berries are making their appearance and loganberries will soon 
be ripe. The recent storms reached the southern part of the 
State, where drought conditions are still prevailing, and the pre- 
cipitation at Los Angeles is now almost one-half the normal. 

Peas—The packing of peas has commenced in California, 
the crop having come on a little earlier than usual this season. 
Usually canners do not commence work on this crop until well 
along in May. Opening prices were named some time ago and 
early business proved quite satisfactory, with the expected pack 
about sold up. 

Asparagus—The late showers have been of great value to 
asparagus and this vegetable is coming on the markets in large 
quantities and the quality is excellent. Large quantities are 
being shipped in the fresh form and every effort is being made 
to dispose of as much of the crop in this manner as possible, 
with even canners aiding in the movement. Some jobbers seem 
to be worrying about the surplus stocks they have on hand 
bought at last year’s prices, and are not anticipating future re- 
quirements very fully, with the result that opening prices have 
not met with the response noted in former years. This is caus- 
ing some canners to curtail packing operations, and it is sug- 
gested in some quarters that the output may prove no larger 
than last year. Concerns whose brands are well known are 
doing a satisfactory business at opening prices, while some oth- 
ers are offering asparagus at reductions from the opening list. 
This weakness is expected to pass away before the packing sea- 
son closes and no real difficulty is looked for in disposing of the 
pack at the low prices that have been named. Already retailers 
are commencing to feature canned asparagus at reduced prices, 
and this line will undoubtedly come ‘in for much attention during 
the coming year. 

Pineapple—Hawaiian canned pineapple has been moving 
quite freely at the new prices on spot goods of the old pack, made 
to effect an early cleanup. Opening prices on the 1925 pack are 
expected in May, although these may be delayed a little in case 
there is any question as to what prices on California canned 
fruits will be. The prospects are for very large crops of Cali- 
fornia fruits, as well as for a bumper crop of pineapples in the 
Hawaiian Islands, so that some real competition between the two 
lines may be expected. Prices on fruits in general must be lower 
than the average of recent years, if the crop is to be moved, but 
just how early in the season canners and growers will get to- 
gether on prices is a question. Canners would like to be able to 
name prices as early as possible after crop conditions have be- 
come settled, in order to devote attention to the sales end of the 
business. The recent revision in the prices of spot pineapple is 
looked upon by some as being a fair indication of what may be 
soo in the opening prices on the 1925 pack to be named 
shortly. 

ietiesiiniitiands Act—The California canned fruit standardi- 
zation act, fostered by the Canners’ League of California and 
various organizations of fruit growers, has passed both houses 
of the Legislature and has been submitted to Governor Friend 
W. Richardson for his approval. While he has not indicated 
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whether he will sign the measure or not, the fact that it passed 
both houses of the Legislature without opposition, and that no 
fight against it was made in committee, are believed to be im- 
portant factors in its favor. In case he does not sign it, it is 
believed that this will be because of the appropriation measure 
attached to it. Secretary Preston McKinney, of the Canners’ 
League of California, has been giving the measure his close at- 


tention and has made a number of trips to Sacramento in its 
interest. 


Beets—Opening prices on new pack beets have been an- 
nounced by Libby, McNeill & Libby, one of the few concerns 
packing this vegetable. These are as follows, f. o. b. cannery: 

No. 2, tiny whole, $2.50; extra small whole, $2.25; small 
whole, $1.80; medium whole, $1.65; quartered, $1.60; sliced, $1.60; 
Silverdale whole, $1.40. 

No. 2%, small whole, $2.50; medium whole, $2.25; large 
a $2.00; quartered, $2.00; sliced, $2.00; Silverdale whole, 

No. 10, large whole, $6.25; extra large, $5.75; quartered, 
$6.00; sliced, $6.00; Silverdale whole, $5.00. 

Coast Notes—California packers operating in the Pacific 
Northwest have advices from Oregon and Washington to the 
effect that the cold weather experienced last winter has done 
considerable damage to berries, particularly to loganberries. The 
damage to raspberries, strawberries and blackberries is not be- 
lieved to be extensive. The damage to loganberries may result 
in a light pack, since a considerable acreage has been plowed up 
by growers, owing to the low prices received the last few years. 

Some California packers have named prices on new pack 
tuna, and these are practically the same as those quoted last 
year. Many vessels of the salmon fleets have sailed for Alaska, 
but it will be several months before opening prices on salmon are 
named. The fishing season will be longer this year than last, 
owing to the fact that the fleet got away earlier, and the pack 
is expected to be correspondingly larger. 

The E. Clemens Horst Company is erecting a fruit cannery 
on its orchard properties near Wheatland, Cal. The cannery will 
care for the crop of about 1,800 acres. 

The Los Angeles Creamery Company is preparing to erect a 
casein and condensed milk plant at Tulare, Ca., at an estimated 
cost of $31,000. 


The American Canned Products Company, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., of which Aman Moore is president, has purchased the Old 


Mission olive plant at Old Town, and will ad much new equip- 
ment. 


MAINE MARKET 


Convention of Maine Canners on May 14 and 15—Advancee Selling 
Is Quiet—Good Sales of Corn Have Been Made—Beans Sell- 
ing Well Also—Sardines Quiet—No New Prices as Yet 

on Lobster or Blueberries. ; 


By “Maine,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Portland, Me., April 30, 1925. 
ONVENTION—A two-day convention of the Maine Can- 
( ners’ Association is planned for May 14th and 15th, with 
the following tentative program: 
Thursday, May 14—12.30 P. M., Luncheon; 1.30, Stringless 
Bean Section; 3.30, Canned Apple Section; 8.00, Theatre Party. 
Friday, May 15—9.00 A. M., General Session, all sections; 
1.00 P. M., Shore Dinner; 2.00 P. M., Corn Section. 


It is hoped that President Trego and Secretary Gorrell of 
the National Association will be present, as well as other speak- 
ers on both theory and practice. This meeting is to be made 
especially interesting to factory superintendents and field men, 
and the sessions have been planned to accommodate those inter- 
ested in the various lines. Reservations are now being made, 
with every indication of a large attendance. 


Sales Quiet—Future selling seems to be having its usual 
spring lull, and current sales are reported as quiet. Some lines 
now offered are pretty well sold up, others are still offered freely, 
but there is none which has not shown a fair business. Crosby 
corn has had the best demand of all lines offered, and sales have 
been very large. Golden Bantam has enjoyed only a fair amount 
of popularity so far this season. Early Crosby has been firm at 
$1.50 and $1.45, and Golden Bantam at $1.70 throughout the sell- 
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ing period, and these prices are still quoted on present offerings. 

Beans—Stringless beans have kept pace with corn in future 
contracts on a basis of $1.30 and $5.50 for 2s and 10s. There is 
a scarcity of seed and the acreage this year may necessarily be 
somewhat curtailed. 


Sardines—There is no change in the sardine situation, except 
the gradual diminishing of spot stocks. New goods will not come 
in for four or five weeks at best; and if the 1924 conditions pre- 
vail in 1925, there will be no volume until well into August The 
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market is strong and the trade generally in a much more healthy 
condition than for several seasons. 


Blueberries and lobster are as yet unpriced on futures, with 
no indication of what the figures may be. Berries will naturally 
cost the canner more to produce this year, owing to the installa- 
tion of new methods and the fact that much land showing infes- 
tation will be unfruitful as far as a canning crop is concerned. 
The campaign to fight the blueberry parasite is already being 


mapped out, canners working closely with Federal and State de- 
partments. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing . 


Return of Meat Packers to Wholesale Grocery Business Seen As District of Columbia Supreme 
Court Suspends Working of Consent Decree—Case to be Appealed to United States 


Supreme Court—Merger Idea Revised 


as National and American Wholesale 


Grocers’ Association Conventions Loom. 


HE CONSENT DECREE—The all-absorbing question which 
has remained paramount in the minds of the grocery dis- 
tributing trade of the country during the past week has 

been the ultimate fate of the consent decree. 

Justice Bailey of the District of Columbia Sapreme Court 
threw a bombshell into the ranks of the jobbers when, on April 
23rd, he handed down his decision on the motions which had been 
made by the Swift and Armour groups of defendants to vacate 
and set aside the consent decree as invalid and void end a similar 
motion made by the California Co-operative Canneries. 


The motions made by the Armour and Swift defendants were 
denied in their entirety. The Court held that there was juris- 
diction to enter the decree; that its entry did not violate the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution; that the Attorney General had 
power to consent to the decree, and that no defect existed which 
made the decree void. The Court further held that the Armour 
and Swift defendants were estopped from raising any question 
as to any irregularity in the decree by reason of the fact that 
the same was entered upon their consent. 

All of this was just what the jobbers had expected. But they 
read with consternation Justice Bailey’s further ruling on the 
motion of the California Co-operative Canneries, in which the 
Court suspended the operation of the decree. According to Breed, 
Abbot & Morgan, of New York, counsel for the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, “Doubtless, when an order is entered 
upon this opinion, more definite provision will be made concern- 
ing the suspension, but the opinion would indicate that the opera- 
tion of the entire decree is to be indefinitely suspended. The 
Court in this decision follows the decision of the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia, which sustained the right of the Can- 
neries to intervene and reversed the previous decision of Mr. 
Justice Bailey denying application for intervention. It is evident 
that Mr. Justice Bailey considers that the decision of the Court 
of Appeals requires him to hold that rights of the Canneries are 
> affected by the decree as to entitle the Canncries to this re- 
ief.”’ 

That the National and American Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciations will carry the fight to the Supreme Court is apparent. 
The American, in recent statements, has avowed its intention of 
taking the case to the highest court in the event that the decree 
was set aside or modified. The National, in an outline of its 
policy, now that the case has taken a turn unfavorable to the 
interests of their members, says : 


“It has always been our belief that the opinion of the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia was erroneous and will 
not be sustained when this case reaches the United States Su- 
preme Court. So believing, we also are of the opinion that the 
decision of Justice Bailey suspending the decree is erroneous and 
that the suspension of the decree is not legally justified. Insofar 
as the opinion of Justice Bailey denies the motions of the Armour 
and Swift defendants to vacate the decree, we believe it will be 
upheld in the event of an appeal. In this part of the decision 
the contentions made by the National Association have been fully 
sustained. The next step in the proceeding will be the entry of 
a decree pursuant to Justice Bailey’s opinion, and after the decree 
is entered it will be possible for the aggrieved parties to appeal.” 

Whether or not the Swift and Armour interests plan to re- 


enter the wholesale grocery industry in the near future, on the 
strength of the ruling of Justice Bailey, is not known at this 
time. While wholesale grocers publicly profess to believe that 
they will win their case in the United States Supreme Court, it 
is no secret that those on the inside of the case have grave fears 
regarding the ultimate outcome of the issue, and it would not 
be entirely surprising to see the Chicago packers once again in 
the market as buyers of canned foods and other grocery prod- 
ucts. In this latter event, however, it is probable that the pack- 
ers will have to operate without the preferential freight advan- 
tages which they enjoyed in their grocery distribution previous 
to 1920, as a result of their operation of so-called “peddlar cars.” 

One Big Jobbers’ Association—Now that the annual conven- 
tions of the Nationaal and American Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tions are at hand, interest is again reviving in the plan to effect 
a merger of the two great national organizations. The Amer- 
ican, formerly the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association, has 
outgrown its sectional classification, and its membership list now 
includes many jobbers operating in what has hitherto been classi- 
fied as “National” territory. Personal differences between lead- 
ers of the two organizations, which at one time were quite 
marked, have been ironed out, and the two organizations are now 
working in closer harmony than for many years back. The idea 
of a merger of the two associations has long met with the ap- 
proval of the more conservative elements in both organizations, 
and it appears now that the time for such amalgamation is not 
far distant. At the present time, there is much needless duplica- 
tion of work and expense in the work carried forward by the two 
organizations, and the united front so much to be desired in any 
industry constantly struggling with the misunderstandings of the 
Government and the consuming public, has been sadly lacking. 
It is believed that greater good could be accomplished, at less 
expense to the industry, with the organizations fused and the 
best minds of each intent upon co-operative effort along con- 
structive trade lines. 


Another Southern Association—Some trade members have 
previously expressed the belief that any merger of the National 
and American organizations would be followed by the organiza- 
tion of a new Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association. There 
is a small, but vociferous group, among the Southern joberbs 
who believe that any wholesale grocer operating farther north 
than “the line” is a “blue-bellied Yankee,” and thus must be re- 
garded with grave suspicion. Then, too, there is a larger group 
of small wholesalers, river jobbers and operators in the smaller 
markets, who frankly dubb themselves “cornfield jobbers,” and 
point out that their problems are entirely different from those of 
the wholesale grocers in the larger cities, which, of course, is 
obviously so. Five years ago, in the writer’s opinion, the merger 
of the American and National Associations would have produced 
a third organization, a new Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion. Not so today, however. Many State and local grocers’ 


organizations have been formed in the South. These are func- 
tioning in a satisfactory manner, and have the support of their 
local jobbers, many of whom also belong to and support either 
the National or American, and, in a few instances, both. In view 
of this improved local organization throughout the Southern ter- 
ritory, therefore, it is not believed that amalgamation of the 
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THE MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
either 
Single or Double 
The fastest and best husker on the market. 
placer that places the ear at the proper place and careless feeders will 
not waste corn and it will save agreat deal of corn overany other husker. 


It has an automatic ear 


Patented 
THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
either 
Single Cut, Double Cut or Split and Cut. 

The Morral Corn Cutter is very simple in construction and is the most 
durable and best cutter on the market. It has a positive feed and will 
not clog up like other cutters when cutting nubbins and small ears. It is 
furnished with attachments for cutting Golden Bantum Corn, and it is the 
best cutter for cutting Bantum Corn. | 


Patented 
THE MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 


The Morral Labeling Machine is built of iron and steel, driven by 
motor or hand power, large capacity, and guaranteed to do satisfactory 
work, We can save you money. It will pay you to write at once for 
our new catalog for prices, list of users, and further information. 


MORRAL BROTHERS 


Morral, Ohio. 
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time. 


can? 


of fill. 


Don’t 


Guess - - KNOW! 


Guessing doesn’t pay, anywhere, any 
Are you guessing on the amount 
of tomato puree you are putting in the 


A-B Syrupers eliminate guess 
work. All cans are filled to 


exactly the same height. 


No 


dripping or slopping over. 
A-B gives you absolute control 


of the filling process. 


“A-B COOKERS GUARANTEE 
UNIFORM PRODUCTS AND QUALITY” 


| The A-B valve is the only syruper valve 
f made which actually controls the height 
You don’t guess with A-B. 


A-B syprupers are sturdily built with cut 
gears; they are economical of floor space. 
All working parts are readily accessible. 


Note: There is a special A-B 
valve for syruping pears. 
not bruise the top piece of fruit. 


Will 


Write our nearest office today. 


U 


Baltimore, Md. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Josz, Calif. 


Central Western Office: 844 Rush Street, Chicago 
Eastern Sales Representative 
S. O. RANDALL’S SON’ , 419 Marine Bank Bldg. 
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American with the National would have any serious effect in the 
Southern territory embraced by the American in such a large 
way. 
"To Amend Constitution—At the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers Association at French Lick, Ind., next 
month, the following amendments to the constitution of the or- 
ganization will be proposed: 

Article 2 amended as follows: 

“Objects—The objects of this Association are:: first, to fos- 
ter and promote a feeling of fellowship and good-will among its 
members, and on broad and equitable lines to advance the welfare 
of the wholesale grocery trade of the United States. Second, to 
promote the adoption and enforcement throughout the United 
States of uniform laws upon.commercial subjects; to assist in the 
enactment and enforcement of federal and state pure food laws 
which in their operation shall deal justly with the rights of con- 
sumers and the trade, and of effective weights and measures stat- 
utes for the protection of the public. Third, to disseminate infor- 
mation which will aid in maintaining high standards of educa- 
tion among members with respect to the scientific and practical 
features of their business, in order that food products may be 
distributed at the lowest possible cost; fourth, to have business 
conducted upon lawful and proper lines, to condemn lotteries and 
so-called gift enterprises, schemes, commercial bribery and other 
similar practices, and to oppose all unfair methods of composi- 
tion in commerce inimical to the right conduct of business, to. the 
end that honest, open and free competition may prevail, provided 
that in the efforts of the Association to accomplish any and all 
of its objects, no action ever shall be taken that will tend in any 
manner whatsoever to fix or regulate prices or in any way Op- 
erate in restraint of trade.” : 

Article 3 is amended as follows: “Membership: first, any per- 
son, firm ov corporation engaged in the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness is eligible to membership; written application shall be made, 
accompanied by the recommendataion of two members, and the 
applicant shall become a member upon. the approval of the appli- 
cation by the president and the chairman of the membership 
committee, and the payment of dues, as provided in the by-laws. 
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The third paragraph of the same article is amended to provide 
that “no association, syndicate or combination shall be eligible to 
membership.” 

The articles covering election of officers and meetings are 
also amended. As the Executive Committee has unanimously ap- 
proved the proposed changes, it is expected that they will go 
through without any hitch. Several minor amendments to the 
by-laws are also scheduled. 

More Sugar Decisions—The sugar suits resulting from the 
demoralization of the market in 1920 are still dragging along. 
The latest case to see the light was a victory for the American 
Sugar Refining Company. In the case of the American against 
Blake & Backes, wholesale grocers of Hartford, Conn., the Su- 
preme Court of Errors of Connecticut has reversed the trial court 
and granted the American a new trial, deciding that failure to 
furnish assortments or specifications on the part of the buyer was 
justification for the seller not tendering the sugar contracted for. 
In New York the Appellate Division has reversed the decision of 
the Supreme Court that a contract with a wholesale grocer was 
never completed because the acceptance of the refining company 
was not signed by a representative officer. The Franklin Sugar 
Refining Company has secured an affirmation of the judgment of 
District Court for the Western district of West Virginia, which 
awarded Franklin $14,922 damages against a wholesale grocery 
company of that state. 

Armour and the Decree—The “Wall Street Journal,” com- 
menting on the status of Armour & Co. under the suspension of 
the operation of the Consent Decree, says: “With the Consent De- 
cree finally out of the way, the packers will be free once more to 
extend their field of activities. This will not mean any scramble 
to get control of canneries and similar properties. The Armour 
management would prefer to add canned foods and groceries to its 
line on a commission basis. The army of 5,000 Armour salesmen 
over the country could easily increase the company’s annual sales 
$200,000,000 or so in this way without any increase in capital in- 
vestment.” Just what will the possible loss of this “$200,000,000 
“a so” in business do to the wholesale grocery and chain store in- 

ustry ? 


TANKS 


TANKS--TOWERS--WATER SYSTEMS 


Wood or Metal For 

Any Size, Any Shape, for Tanks 
Blending Pulp Bells 
Storage Mixing Flags 
Washing Pasteurizing Transmission 

Fire Protection Water Supply Radio 

Wood Stave Pipe--- Silos 
THE BALTIMORE COOPERAGE COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


TOWERS 


Souder Continuous Cooker 


Maximum quality at mimimum price. 
Handles No. 2, No. 214 and No. 3 at 
same time, no changing necessary. 
Costs less to operate. 

Takes up less floor space. 

Has steam control. 

If not satisfactory, can be returned and 
money refunded as per our contract. 


Do not fail to know more about the Souder Cooker 
before buying for 1925. Let us send you our new 
catalogue. Write at once. 


SOUDER MFG. CO. 


Bridgeton, N. J. 
SPRAUGE-SELLS CORP. 
Chicago-Baltimore. 


SPAULDING & CO. 
514 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


| SS 
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GRADERS 


Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


OF EQUAL IMPORTANCE 


Science is so spectacular in its ability to measure and weigh the mighty stars and 
planets and to calculate the infinite smallness of the atom that we often forget its 
great contributions to the common necessities of life. 


The production of modern canned foods is a contribution of science and so too is 
the sweet wholesome sanitation produced by the use of 


Saenitary 
Cleaner and Cleanser 


which enables the canner to protect the rich delicious quality of his 
product from waste and spoilage. 

The efforts of years of scientific study and practical experience is recog- 
nized in the constantly growing demand for this unusual cleaner. 


in every package Oo Ask Your Supply Man 


The J. B. Ford Co. Sole Mnifr. Wyandotte, Mich. 


AT 
EY 
Manufactured and Sold by Saint 
Indian in circle Sen 
F 4 
; 
: 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 


SILENCE REIGNS. 
“Look here,” he said, “I’m going to leave. I’ve never seen 
, such dirty towels in my life, and I can never find any soap.” 
“But you’ve got a tongue in your head,” was the landlady’s 
curt reply. 
“Yes,” was the quick response, “but I’m no cat.”—Tidbits. 


IN ARKANSAS. 
Prosecuting Attorney—Your honor, the sheriff’s bull pup 
has gone and chawed up the court Bible. 
Judge—Well, make the witness kiss the bull pup, then. We 
can’t adjourn court for a week to hunt up a new Bible.—North- 
western Purple Parrot. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 


Mr. Stocks (slumming on the East Side)—wWell, well, poor 
boy; so your father is dead. How did he die?? 

Urchin (who can’t be bothered wit’ no questions) —Aw, he 
strangled to death. He was sittin’ in a lunch room eatin’ some 
horse meat, when some guy — “Whoa,” and the stuff stopped 
in his throat. —Selected. 


TELLING IT TO THE JUDGE. 
Judge—Have you anything to say, prisoner, before sentence 
is passed upon you? 
Prisoner—No, your lordship, except that it takes very little 
to please me.—English College Paper. 


THE GREAT JAM. 


Backed in the huge oval was the colorful crowd, jammed in 
with scarcely room to breathe—row on row—layer on layer— 
the crushing mob was packed in—packed in, as some one said, 
like sardines—sardines. 

And the funny part of it is that they were sardines.— 
Punch Bowl. 


LIVE AND LEARN. 

A rather seedy-looking man hurried excitedly from the rear 
coach into the one ahead. “Has anyone got any whiskey?” he 
shrilly inquired. ‘A lady back there has fainted.” 

Half a dozen flasks were offered instantly. Seizing one, he 
looked at it critically, uncorked it, put it to his lips and took a 
long, lingering pull. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, with gusto, “I feel better now. Seeing 
a woman faint always did upset me.’”—Central High, Washing- 
ton. 


AMONG THE MISSING. 


Page—A dancer is without, sire. 
Knight—Without what? 
Page—lIf I were to tell you, they’d censor this joke.—Puppet. 


FISH. 

Old Skinflint—Here, boy, what’s this you were shouting? 
Great Swindle—60 Victims. I can see nothing about it in this 
_ paper. 

Newsboy—Great Swindle—61 Victims!—Report. 


Wha’ d’ye shay—lesh go up on th’ roof an’ hav’ a drink on 
th’ housh.”—Judge. 


IN BAD. 


Agnes—Oh! 

Becky—What’s the matter? 

Agnes—I’m in a terrible dilemma. I’ve got two proposals 
and can’t decide which to marry first—Tennessee Mugwump. 


| 
SM 
Appearance Is 
| tant # 
A distinctive, well-designed (iy 
x label, can be one of your best 
salesmen. Let us design such a) 
package for you. Over fifty 
years experience is back of 
our knowledge of correct |yx 
ed) package designing = aig 
Our Trade-Mark Bureau contains 
ig seven hundred and eighty thousand gf" 
@§) registered and unregistered brand 
“names and their complete history. 
search titles and help safeguard 
against infringement. Much costly ¥ 
7a litigation has been prevented by our 
Trade-marks and brand names have 
substantial property value, and no 
(brand should be adopted without 
for this special service. 
res; The United States Printing Fey 
-and Lithograph Company 
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WHERE TO BUY 


————the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Drives. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 
Aprons (factory), acid, water proof. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 

makers’ Machinery. 
BASKETS, Wood, Tomato. 

Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 

R. A. Wood Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 
BEET TOPPER. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Baskets, wire, scalding, picking, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 

La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean. & Grad. Mach. 
Beans, dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
Belting. 

Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
- Ayars Machine Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co.,: Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sel!s Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 

BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Lookout Boiler and Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 

Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates, 
Shooks., 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 

Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
McKenna Brass Mfg. Co., Pittsburg. 

Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

Box Nailing Machines. 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 

Boxes, Crates and Shooks, Wood. 

Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 

Paper Products. 


Boxing Machines, can. See Labeling Ma- 
chines, can. 


BROKERS. 


Howard EB. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Fiber Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

Buckets. 

Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, oll, gas, gasoline, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

B®. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore, 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore.. 
Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Mfgs. 
CAN-SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Max Ams Machine Co., New York. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cat. 

Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Lookout Boiler and Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 


Tenn. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See ers’ Machinery. 


Camak 
Filling Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mcy. 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. - 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 
Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
U. S. Can Co., Cnicinnati, O. 
Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, Va. 
Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cans, fiber See Fiber Containers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
Capping Machines, solderless. See Closing 
Machines. 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Sup. 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Sprague-Sells -Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work. See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Botlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for elevating, conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, employes’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford, Wyandotte, Mich. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY. Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
McKenna Brass & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY, peas,--beans, seed, etc. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 

Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 

CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy Co., Chicago, III. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 

Milk Condensing Machinery. 

Colors, Certified, for foods. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Rerlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Le Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

COOKERS, Continuuos, Agitating. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Cookers, retort. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See rn Cook- 
er-Fillers. 
COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, cop. 
CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc,, Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, io. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
The United Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Corn Mixers and tators. See Corn 
Cooker Fillers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 

: (Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 

Counters. See Can Counters. 

Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 

Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mcy. 

Dating Machines. See Stampers & Markers. 

DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.) 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati. 

Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


Double Seaming Machines. See Closing 
Machines. 


DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons, Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Elevators, Warehouse. 

Employes’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 

The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Engines, steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Kettles. See Tanks, glass. 

ned. 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboard, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
Fillers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlersa’ Mcy 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
McKenna Brass Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
prague-Sells Corp., cago. 
Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, etc. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
FLUX. 


Friction Top Cans. e 

Fruit sep See Cleaning ‘and Grading 
Machinery, 

Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Generators, electric. See Motors. 
Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks. 
Glue, for sealing. See Power Plant Bquip. 
Governors, steam.. See Power Plant Equip. 
Grading Machines. See Cleaning and Grad 

ing Machinery. 

Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
See Cleaning and 

Grading Machinery. 

Hoisting and a Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hominy Making Machines. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 
INSURANCE, Canners’. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 


cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
JACKETED PANS, Steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. Ind. 
Sprague-Seils Corp., Chicago. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 
Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., cago. 

MKettles. enameled. See Tanks, glass-ilned. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


KETTLES, Process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. .. 
A. K. Robins & Co., a Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., cago. 
Sastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New_York City. 
Fred H. Knapp Corp., Ridgewood, N.. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. Ss. Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, 


etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers, can. See Stampers & Markers. 
Marking Ink, Pots, etc. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machy. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 
Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
-— Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Mchs. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. W. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machy. Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Contrs. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 
Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Ctrs. 
Paring Knives. See Knives. 
PARING MACHINES 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
PEA AND BEAN SEED. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEA VINE FEEDERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters 
PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 
PINEAPPE MACHINERY. 
E. J. Lewis. Middleport. N. Y. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts & Tables. See Pea Canners. 
Pitting Spoons, Coring Hooks, etc. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Lookout Boiler & Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


PULP MACHINERY. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 

Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 

Rubber Gloves, factory. 

Rhubarb Cutter. 

Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 

Saccharometers (syrup testers). 

nery Supplies. 

SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Clean- 

ing Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 

SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
F. H. Lengsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 

Scrap Bailing Press. 

Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. . 

Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ 


Machinery. 
Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See 
Closing Machines. 
SEEDS, Canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing 
Machines. 

SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 

SIEVES AND SCREENS. 

S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

SILKING MACHINES, corn. 

prague-Sells Corp.. cago. 

Slicers, fruit and vegetable. See Corers 

and Slicers. 

Sorters, pea. See Cleaning and Grading 

Machinery. 

SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 

chines, belt drives, etc.). 


See Can- 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. ¥, 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS, 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City, 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See ~! ers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 

Covering. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 
STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, 
brass checks, rubber and_ steel type, 
burning brands, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

Burton, Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 

Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

. K. Robins ., Inc., Bal 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Supplies, engine room, line sha 

upply House and General . 
General Agents. 
Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 
SYRUPING MACHINES. 


Anéerson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. ; 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. : 
Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 
TANKS, METAL. 


Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. — 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, glass-lined steel. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
Testers, can. See Canmakers’ 

Ticket Punches. See Stencils. aah. 

mtrollers, process. 

Tin Lithographing. See 

Topping Machines. See Capping Machines. 

TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Beriin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indiana 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. a. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Transmission Machinery. 

rucks, orm, etc. See 

Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, etc. 

Machinery. 

ariable Speed untershafts. peed 
Regulators. 

— Corers, etc. See Corers and 

cers. 

Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machin 

Viner Feeders. See Viners and Bullers.” 

VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
and Scalders, fruit, ete. Seo 

ers. 

WASHERS, can and Jar. 
Ayars Machine Co., Sal N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

wae and Scalding Baskets. See Bas- 

e 


Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
See Tanks, wood. 

Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ 
Machinery. 

Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 

Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

WIRE, for strapping boxes. 


Prod 
Wrapping Machines, can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 


WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., ‘Wyandotte, Mich. 


: 
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OYSTER STEAM BOX Protect New Equipment 


and additions to your plant 


against loss or damage by 
fire. 


Every Canner knows, by 
experience, that itis better 
to have full insurance pro- 
tection and not be called up- 
onto useit, thanit isto be 
called upon for it and not 
have it. 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


With improved sliding doors, 


doing away with the hinged at 
tracks, giving increased service WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. provides insurance suited 
MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS to your needs. 
2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. 
LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 
BALTIMORE - MARYLAND 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIN CANS 

CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


WEIRTON,W.VA. 
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Dependability 


P’RE thinking of dependability in 
=I relation to your can requirements. 
It’s a word packed full of meaning. 


Counsel. Heredependability liesinaknowledge 
built up on a broad and long experience with 
canned foods. Canco men know the answer 
to the problem that may be troubling you. 


Cans. Uniform cans, delivered in adequate 
quantities, relieve you of worry when packs 
are at their peak. 


Closing Machines. Canco closing machines 
have been developed out of wide practical ac- 
quaintance with closing operations in the can- 
nery. They are part and parcel of Canco de- 
pendability. 


Service. Canco Service becomes real to you 
in many ways. No matter what happens there’s 
pretty sure to be a Canco factory able to keep 
up your supply of cans. And Canco salesmen 
nh Canco factories are all right with you in 
the effort to make Canned Foods always De- 
pendable Foods. 


Can Company 


> 
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CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1925-1926 


OFFICERS 


Cc. Burnet Torsch. 
J. Newman Numsen. 


President, 
Vice-President, 


Treasurer, Leander Langrall. 
Secretary, Wm. F. Assau. 
: COMMITTEES 
Executive Committee, Wm. H. Killian (Chairman) 


Benjamin Hamburger, W. E. 
Lamble, John S. Gibbs, Jr., C., 
J. Schenkel, Edw. A. Kerr, J. 
O. Langrall. 
Wm. F. Assau, F. A. Curry, H. 
Fieming, J. W. Schall, Chris. 
Grecht, Herbert C. Roberts. 
Commerce Committee, D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 
Numsen, George Clark, How- 
ard E. Jones, G. Stewart Hen- 
derson. 
Legislation Committee, Cc. Burnet Torsch, Preston 
Webster, Albert T. Myer, W. 
E. Robinson, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North, W. G. Winter- 
bottom. 
Hampton Steele, Leroy Lang- 
rall, Jos. M. Zoller, H. H. Ma- 
hool, F. W. Wagner. 
Brokers Committee, Harry Imwold, Elmer Lang- 
rall, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts, J. A, Killian, 
Herbert Hampton. 
F. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, H. 
P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. Shriver, 
S. J. Ady, A. W. Feeser, Col. 
A. Phillips, E, V. Stockham. 
R. A. Sindall, Herbert Randall, 
Herman Gamse, H. W. Krebs, 
John May, Richard Dorsey, 
Carl Cooling, Geo. C. Sauter, 
Robert Rouse, Henry Doeller, 
Jr., Jas. F. Cole, E. Everett 
Gibbs. 
Arthur I. Judge, Edw. A. Kerr, 
Chas. G. Summers, Jr. 
Counsel Cc. John Beeuwkes. 
Chemist Leroy Strasburger. 


Arbitration Committee, 


Claims Committee, 


Agriculture Committee, 


Hospitality Committee, 


Publicity Committee, 


DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE ‘ 


John R. Mitchell Co. 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machime is well braced 
and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting edge 


to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge chutes are lined 
with white pine. 
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AYARS IMPROVED 
UNIVERSAL FILLER 


FILLS 


WHOLE TOMATOES 
CUT STRING BEANS 
BEETS 

CHERRIES 

APPLES 

ETC. 


Tomatoes are measured dry. Will not 
mash the fruit. Inclined measuring pockets 
to drain juice from fruit. Measured 
amount of juice in bottom of can. Worm. 
feed, no mashing of cans. Smooth delivery. 


Very easily adjusted, slight turn of hand-wheel governs the amount desired in cans. Hopper has 
soft, pliable rubber hose that moves the fruit into the measure device. Machine furnished with friction 
clutch that starts it off smoothly. For No. 2, 24 and 3 cans. Special machines built for No. 1, also 
for No. 10 cans. 


We also build 
HOT WATER EXHAUSTERS CAN STERILIZERS 
LIQUID PLUNGER FILLERS CAN CLEANERS 
ROTARY SYRUPING MACHINES ELECTRIC PROCESS CLOCKS 
CORN SHAKING MACHINES FRICTION CLUTCHES 
FRUIT AND TOMATO WASHERS BEET GRADERS 
NEW DEPARTURE COOKERS CHERRY FILLERS. 


ETC. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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One Break-Down Will Cost You More Than 
The Hansen Sanitary Conveyor Boot 


Don’t try to slide through another season with your old 
worn out elevator equipment. A breakdown during your 
rush period may cost you more than the purchase price of 


the Hansen Boot. 


No cutting or spilling of peas. 

Simple—requires little power to operate. Definite quantity 
of peas measured into each bucket. 

Trouble-proof—Repairs practically unknown. 

Sanitary—can be quickly taken apart for cleaning. 


Do not delay. Plenty of time to install before packing 
season. We can make immediate delivery. 


Manufacturers of the following Hansen 


Butt HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORP. 


Corn Cooker Filler Gallon Pea Filler 
fanitary Can Washer Automatic Kraut Machine : ° 
No. 10 F. & V. Filler 84-90 Hamilton St., ee a Cedarburg, Wis. 


“ 


INSTALL 
ory ALLER” Laborless, 
for 1925 pack of Filling Machines 


CATSUP, CHILI SAUCE VINEGAR etc, and you 
Won’t Need: 


An operator at the machine to keep a steady, solid, 
line of bottles up to the infeed of the machine. The 
“HALLER?” has an efficient AUTOMATIC FEED— 


An operator at the discharge end of the filler to “Top 
Off” slack or overfilled bottles— 


An operator at the machine to stop it in case of trouble. 
The “HALLER” is AUTOMATIC and takes care 


of itself— 
A Mechanic to take care of delicate pumps etc. 


The Improved 1925 Model has an enclosed tank; 
Heats the Containers before delivering them to the 
Filler; Fills to a pre-determined height. Capacity 
50 to 150 bottles a minute. 


“ASK THE SATISFIED USERS” 


McKenna Brass & Mfg. Co. Inc. 


Haller Division P.O. Box No. 1249, PITTSBURG, PA. 
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HERCULES SANITARY FLEXIBLE STEEL CONVEYOR 


~ 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 


The sanitary belt with the square mesh. Used for all conveying purposes, on Sorting Tables, 
Scalders, Washers and Exhausters. 


dealer doesn’t handle, write for catalogue and prices. 


Made any size. KEasily cleaned and durable. If your 


MANUFACTURED BY 


La Porte, 


We Manufacture for 
CANNERS: 


Verticle Process Kettles 
Horizontal Process Kettles 
Agitating Process Kettles 
Automatic Pressure Kettles 
Continuous Non-agitating Cookers 
Continuous Agitating Cookers 
Crates 

Cooling Tanks 

Trolley (Systems) 

Steam Hoists 

Picking Tables 

Peeling Tables 

Pea Washers 

Steam Exhaust Boxes 
Water Exhaust Boxes 
Milk Sterilizers 

Milk Fillers 

Milk and Corn Shakers 
Automatic Shakers 
Continuous Shakers 
Test or Pilot Sterlizers 
Cross Conveyors 

Tomato Holding Tanks 
Tomato Inspection Tables 


Berlin 
Continuous 
Cookers 


Continuous Cooker 


Berlin Cookers are made for every purpose. No type of Cooker is fit for all 
kinds of foods. 


Berlin Cookers are made in the following distinct classes: 

Continuous Open Cookers which agitate the food while cooking, 
Automatic Pressure Cookers which agitate the food while cooking, 
Continuous Open Cookers which do not agitate the food while cooking, 
Automatic Pressure Cookers which do not agitate the food while cooking, 


A Continuous or Agitating Cooker for every purpose for every 
kind of food. 


BERLIN CANNING MACHINERY 
WORKS 


BERLIN, WIS., U. S. A. 


Tri-States Salesman---H. R. Harding, 2827 Winchester St., Baltimore, Md. 


A Complete Line of Canning Machinery for any Canning Factory. 
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= HE man who burns out without insurance 

realizes his mistake; and the food manufac- 

turer who makes an error in the process times, 

or methods; or runs afoul of the Food Laws, 

—when he could have been “dead-certain’ what 

. to do and how to do it, by using this book,—will also 
see his mistake. 


Just a little mistake in process time, method of 
handling or ignorance about the latest and best way, 
and losses pile up with sickening rapidity. 


WHY TAKE THE CHANCE? 


Men don’t deliberately produce poor goods, flat 
sours, slack-filled cans, off-colored, pin-holing, bad- 
flavored goods. ‘Those losses---in money and reputa- 
tion—come from ‘taking a chance.’ 


THIS BOOK furnishes the answer to the man who really wants to im- 
prove his quality, and have his goods safe and always dependable. 


You may think you Do Not Need It--- 
But the house with this book in the Safe 


feels a confidence, an-ease-of-mind, which 
no other $10.00 can buy!! 


You Can Be Sure You ™ Right ! 


| of Jo] | 
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PRICE $10.00 postage prepaid, with order. 
For Sale By All Supply Houses, Dealers etc, Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 
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EDITORIALS 


REAL PARADOX-Dr. Cué and his theory no 
doubt have brought much joy to many simple- 
minded persons, and Pollyanna is the ideal of the 
moron, but business men should be made of sterner 


_ stuff and able to look the cold facts in the face, and 


shape their course according to good judgment. Tak- 
ing this as a premise, we warn the reader to get hold of 
himself, because we are going to consider some disturb- 
ing things. It is said that the truth hurts, but in fact 
the real truth has never hurt anything or anyone; it is 
the distortion of the truth that causes the damage, As 
we see the matter, the industry needs the truth 
and must have it, and therefore the following consid- 
eration. 

You will find published in this issue, under the 
heading “Crop Reports on Tomatoes, by the United 
States Department of Agriculture,” a statement regard- 
ing the coming tomato crop that ought to give you 
pause. It is early, of course, to count the yields from 
this crop not yet planted, but exactly because it is not 
yet planted we mention it here and emphasize it. There 
is yet time to avoid the rapids, and all tomato canners, 
everywhere, should take heed of the warning. 

No need to repeat the figures here; suffice it to say 
that the tomato acreage promises to be increased from 
50 to 300 per cent over 1924, depending on the State! 
Study the Government’s figures at your leisure. 

Your first impulse will be to say the Government is 
crazy! Our reply is that this Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics has been uncanny in its accuracy. Note that 
in 1921 its forecast was for 87,940 acres, and that the 
final total showed 87,730 acres; its 1922 forecast 227,960 
acres, and the final proved to be 228,920 acres; and that 
its forecast for 1925 is for 381,740 acres of tomatoes. 
These latter figures are lower than the fist, direct re- 
ports would seem to indicate, but there is study enough 
in them. 

Now where is this paradox to which we refer? 
Speaking generally and covering all sections on all crops 
of interest, including fruits, the same relative condi- 
tions obtain as with tomatoes. What will be the result 
if we have ideal growing conditions from now until har- 
vest time? The paradox, therefore, is that if you get 
what you now want, you won’t want it when you get it. 

We will agree with you, again, that it is too early 
to count the crops as made, but the situation is serious. 
it is serious from the farmer’s or grower’s standpoint. 
Since 1920 the growers have been in distress, unable to 
meet their obigations, and only saved from dire trouble 
through the action of the banks. There is no particular 
credit due the banks because had the banks shut down 
on all they might have shut down on, they would have 
shut themselves up. Last year they saw the wheat 


growers sell their crops at 90c. or less, a price below 
cost; and then saw the price shoot up to very high fig- 
ures. This caused the wheat growers to overplant fo 
1925. The market jugglers are now trying to spread 
the impression that wheat is poor in Europe, and here 
also, and we hope they are right. But taking wheat 
along with other crops as in promise of over-abundance 
this season, it will mean trouble for all growers, as mar- 
ket prices will again be below cost of production. A 
good growing season makes that promise most too pos- 
sible for comfort. Comfort, because if they suffer, the 
canners will suffer from an over-supply of produce, at 
low prices, and canned foods will have to traii along. 
This, of course, is contingent upon whether or not the 
canners put out the increased acreages of other crops 
as they seem bent upon doing with tomatoes. 

And right there is where and why we want to bring 
this home to every canner. This is one year when 
each one must get away from his farmer-like practice 
of believing that he is the only one that will increase his 
acreage. All must realize that every fellow-canner is 
figuring in just this exact way: that he will increase his 
acreage because the other fellow is decreasing his, or 
because another canner has gone out of business. Un- 
less every canner holds his acreage to at least last year’s 
figure—and it would be better to reduce that some- 
what—on the prospect of a full yield this season—he 
will find that he has helped over-supply the market. 
The danger of this is very real. It is not a thing to be 
trifled with. 

You want evidence? Why have the wholesale gro- 
cers stopped buying, almost to the man? It is not be- 
cause of lack of demand; not because prices of ’25 
packed goods are too high; but simply and wholly be- 
cause their bankers, foreseeing this event, have ordered 
them to cease buying. 

The only way for the canners to meet that condi- 
tion is to cut their production in proportion. They can- 
not afford to go on preparing for an immense pack— 
larger than ever before—and expect to carry it and sell 
it at a profit. 

But suppose the canners follow this advice; cut 
down their acreage and then the season is unfavor- 
able—as has been so often predicted—and the crops and 
packs are short? If they do that, they will at least be 
in position to make some money on what they pack; 
whereas if the other result comes true, they will have 
to take heavy losses. It it better wisdom to play safe 
than to take the chances. 

If the Eastern canner could follow the example of 
his fellow-canner in California, the trouble might be 
avoided. Out there they know that the fruit growers, 
impelled during the high prices of the war, planted im- 
mense areas in fruits, and that these are now coming 
in. Last year they did not try to pack everything in 
sight, or to keep the other canner from getting it, and 
as a result, despite a great glut of fruit, they held their 
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packs to a point where the market has been able to 
absorb them before this season’s operations begin. And 
again this spring the asparagus crop was immense, and 
it was freely predicted that the pack would be badly 
overdone. Not so, as the canners are letting the aspar- 
agus remain in the fields, taking only what they want; 
and because the fresh market is over-supplied are able 
to be selective about the quality. If they had contracted 
for the output the story might be different, of course, 
but that is where the canners of the rest of the country 
who contract for their crops will have to be careful. 
Forewarned is forearmed, and we submit this in all 
seriousness to your consideration. 


ILL THERE BE A CANNED FOODS WEEK?- 
May 9th has been mentioned as the date on 
which a decision would be reached on this impor- 
ant matter, and the subscriptions of the canners, at $1 
per thousand cases packed, were to furnish the answer. 
Personally, were we a canner and had not pledged this 
small amount towards the furtherance of canned foods 
consumption, we think we would have a guilty feeling, 
as if we had stuck a knife into our best friend, the one 
who feeds and clothes us and gives us our occupation. 
No decision, we believe, has been reached as yet, 
but it will have to be made very soon. The National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Convention meets June 9th, and un- 
doubtedly they will act upon the matter then. The 
American Wholesale Grocers Association Convention 
meets in Washington, May 26th to 29th, and they, too, 
will expect an answer from the canners. The Board of 
Directors of the National Canners Association will hold 
its meeting in Washington during this latter conven- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that a committee from that 
body may be delegated to wait upon the grocers with 
the cheering message that the canners have enlisted to 
the man and will back Canned Foods Week with their 
money and their support. 


If you have not subscribed, write to the National 
Canners Association at once, stating that you will pay 
$1 per 1,000 cases on your pack upon demand. 


OTTINGS—Edward A. Kerr, ex-President of the 
Canned Goods Exchange, founder of the Maryland 
Canners Association, prominent writer upon can- 

ned foods, and long a student of canned foods, recently 
severed his connection with the Gibbs Preserving Com- 
pany, of Baltimore, and joined the forces of the Torsch- 
Summers Co., also of this city. This makes a formidable 
sales force for this fast growing and aggressive house— 
F. A. Torsch, well known in Association matters; C. 
Burnett Torsch, President of the Canned Goods Ex- 
change; D. Hays Stevenson, long member of the Board 
of Directors of the N. C. A., and active Association 
worker, and Edward A. Kerr, whose wide experience 
with buyers and brokers all over the land extends over 
a period of thirty years and more. Locally it is spoken 
of as one of the most progressive houses in Maryland, 
and here are certainly four good reasons for it. 


* * 


The wholesale grocers of the country ought to feel 
flattered at the way the canning industry has received 
word of the suspension of the Consent Decree, for if 
this means the re-entry of a new set of good buyers for 
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the canners’ products, they have carefully considered 
the feelings of their good friends, and refrained from 
anything like hilarity. In fact, we question if they 
have not wept with them, though we see no reason for 
tears. Just as the advent of the Chain store does not 
mean the death of the retail grocer, so neither does the 
entry of the big meat, packers—if they ever do enter 
again—mean the death of the wholesale grocer. On 
the contrary, it merely means additional activity on his 
part; greater effort, and consequently better results 
from this added distributive force for canned foods. 
The wholesaler can hold his own along with the chain 
store and the meat packer, and the change to a more 
aggressive policy will be to his ultimate benefit. There 
is room for all, and time will undoubtedly show that 
this is a blessing in disguise, as it so often does. 
Canned foods will receive a wider distribution, better 
advertising and better sales efforts, and as more people 
learn of the value of canned foods, the business will 
grow, and provide ample occupation for all kinds of dis- 
tributors. 

You know when the linotype machine came in the 
old hand compositors thought they would starve to 
death ; and when the automobile and electricity replaced 
the horse, all thought the day of the horse had passed. 
Now the type-setter works under better conditions, is in 
greater demand and receives better wages than ever 
before; and horses are higher in price than ever was 
known, even during the war. 


* * * 

Recently we invited our readers to take a hand in 
supplying “Smile Awhile” with material; but so far the 
only response has been “If you think there is any joke 
in the canned foods business, under present conditions, 
+ entitled to another guess,” from a_ broker. 

ext! 


* * 


Well, let’s see how you stand. Here is a little brain 
teaser, taken from “The Peptimist,” house-organ of one 


of our leading print shops, The Fleet-McGinley Co., 
Baltimore: 


Imagine a water-tight brick tower, with a 
water-tight floor. The tower has absolutely 
straight, smooth sides; has a diameter of 20 feet 
at the bottom and somewhat less at the top. There 
are no windows, but it is open at the top. The 
single door shuts and seals with absolute precision. 
When shut it cannot be opened from the inside. 

Within the tower is a bathtub—an ordinary 
bathtub. A man enters the tower to take a bath. 
He starts the water flowing into the tub. Then he 
discovers that, owing to some fault in the plumb- 
ing, he is unable to stop the flow of water. 

Realizing his danger, he flies to the door and 
discovers that inadvertently the door has snapped 
shut and he cannot open it. 

He is unable to swim. His shouts for help fall 
on no friendly ear. He finds himself locked within 


the tower, which is not rapidly but inevitably filling 
with water. 


How does he escape? 


(Answer on “Wanted and For Sale” page, but 
see if you can’t dope it out for yourself.) 
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QUALITY 
Cans 


ATLANTIC CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


“Tf it’s used in a Cannery 
--e We sell it.” 


PLAN 
COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 


MANUFACTURE FULL LINES OF CORN, 
PEA, TOMATO, FRUIT MACHINERY 


Extend Field Service gratis 
during the canning season. 


Sell complete equipments guaranteed 
to deliver satisfactory results 
—or money back. 


Sprague-Sells Corporation 
General Sales Office 
500 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, IIL. 


Western Sales Dept. 
3 Buffalo Plant 14 Stockton Ave., San Jose, Calif. 
FACTORIES 
Peerless Husker Co., Inc. Buffalo, N.Y. 


Sprague-Sells and Peerless Canning Machinery 
is built in the modern plants illustrated above. 
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Producing Seed Peas in Montana 


By Clyde McKee, Agronomist 
University of Montana, Agriculture Station, Bozeman Mont. 


Circular 28 — April 1925 - 


HE production of seed peas for the canning trade and for 
I market gardeners is one of the most important seed-grow- 
ing enterprises in the United States. Peas rank third 
among the canned-vegetable commodities of this country, being 
exceeded only by tomatoes and corn. Data from reliable sources 
show that about 150,000 acres of peas for canning were planted 
annually in the United States for the four-year period, 1920 to 
1923. Approximately 600,000 bushels of seed peas were re- 
quired to plant this acreage. In addition, a large quantity of 
seed is necessary to satisfy the requirements of the market gar- 
deners and home gardens. The production of this seed is con- 
fined largely to the Northern States and to the higher irrigated 
valleys of the Northwest. The principal seed-producing centers 
of the West at the present time are the Gallatin and Bitter Root 
valleys of Montana, the Upper Snake River Valley of Idaho, the 
Palouse region of eastern Washington and western Idaho, and 
near Sacramento, California. ale 
Seed production of the canning and garden varieties of peas 
has been an important industry in the Gallatin and Bitter Root 
valleys of Montana for a number of years. Recently it has been 
demonstrated that other irrigated sections are adapted to the 
production of seed peas, with the result that an increasing 
acreage of the crop is being planted in Park, Madison, Carbon, 
Flathead, and Lewis and Clark counties. 


Sections of Mentana Adapted to Growing Seed Peas—Seed 
peas are produced most economically in regions where a cool 
growing season prevails and where abundance of moisture is 
available either through rainfall or irrigation. Therefore the 
crop is best adapted to those portions of this state with high 
altitudes and cool nights. 


Conclusions reached after studying the climatic and soil 
conditions of various districts in Montana fully justify the state- 
ment that seed peas can be produced economically over a period 
of years only in the higher irrigated valley of the state. From 
the information now available it appears that the most favorable 
districts for the production of seed peas on a permanent com- 
mercial basis lie west of a line drawn northwest and southeast 
through Shelby of Toole County and Columbus of Stillwater 
County. The greater part of the seed peas produced in Mon- 
tana at the present time comes from Gallatin, Park, and Ravalli 
counties, with smaller acreages being grown in Madison, Carbon, 
Flathead, and Lewis and Clark counties. 

East of this imaginary line profitable crops of seed peas 
may be obtained occasionally, but as a general rule the growing 
seasons are much more favorable for the hot weather crops such 
as corn and beans. 


Wko Should Grow Seed Peas?—The growing of seed peas 
of the canning and garden varieties is a highly specialized in- 
dustry and in probably no other crop-growing enterprise is con- 
fidence between the grower and the consumer of greater value. 

A canning company which expects to operate on a successful 
and permanent basis must of necessity exercise the right to pro- 
vide the seed in order that the varieties planted shall be those 
which are best adapted to the demand of the trade. A few can- 
ners grow sufficient seed to meet their requirements, but in most 
instances these firms prefer to purchase their seed directly from 
reliable seed companies that specialize in raising seed of the can- 
ning varieties. Such seed companies usually contract with 
farmers in regions known to be favorable to the production of 
seed of high quality. Under the contract the company supplies 
the grower with seed of a specified variety for the acreage to be 
planted and inspects the crop to remove all mixtures and rogues. 
After threshing the seed is delivered to the warehouse, where it 
is cleaned and graded on special machines and afterwards care- 
fully hand-picked by experienced workers. After deducting the 
seed loaned for planting, the remainder of the crop is purchased 
at the price specified in the contract. A field man employed by 
the company directs such operations as irrigating, roguing, har- 
vesting, and threshing. The reader will readily understand that 
not only does the production of seed peas require the services 
of workers who are thoroughly trained and “know peas” but in 


addition much special equipment must be used before the crop 
is ready for market. 


It seems desirable, therefore, to suggeest that prospective 

growers of seed peas will find it advantageous to contract with a 
reliable seed company in order that they may be sure of a market 
for their crop. Attempts of individual growers to raise and 
market seed peas of the canning varities independently of seed 
companies may meet with success in some seasons, but over a 
period of years the growers who contract with companies which 
specialize in seed peas will receive a higher average return for 
their efforts. The production of pure and superior stocks of 
seed peas requires careful supervision and the application of 
knowledge and experience in seed breeding. One of the leading 
pea canners’ associations in the United States has called atten- 
tion to the fact that the activity of farmers in growing seed peas 
independently of the seed companies has resulted in a deteriora- 
tion of seed stocks. Some of the companies state that founda- 
tion stocks of seed peas must be of better quality and that quality 
must be maintained, or they will be forced to grow all of the seed 
that.they use. 
; There are a few farmers in Montana who have been grow- 
ing seed peas independently of seed companies. In most in- 
stances, however, these men have grown varieties whose seed is 
sold for human food. There is considerable demand on the part 
of foreign people in the large manufacturing centers for dry 
peas which are used for making soup. This demand is such that 
a moderate acreage of such varities as the Marrowfats, including 
White Marrowfats, Canada Beauty and Arthur, may well be 
grown by farmers who are located in sections favorable to their 
growth. The Marrowfats are late maturing and therefore should 
be grown at elevations ‘somewhat lower than are best for the 
leading varieties of canning peas. 

Varieties of Peas Raised for Their Seed—Peas which are 
grown on a field basis for their seed may be divided conveniently 
into three groups, the division being based largely upon how 
the crop produced from the seed is to be used: (1) CANNING 
varieties may be defined as those which are planted to produce 
seed for growers who raise peas exclusively, for canning pur- 
poses; (2) GARDEN varities are those which are raised primarily 
to supply the seed requirements of market gardeners and home 
gardens in the production of fresh peas; (3) FIELD PEAS include 
those varieties whose seed is either sold dry for human consump- 
tion of is planted to produce hay, silage, or seed for feeding live 
stock. The varities classed as field peas are for the most part 
unfit for use either for canning or as green peas for immediate 
consumption. 

Table I lists a number of the leading varities of peas 
grouped according to the definitions given above. 

In view of the fact that in the seed-pea regions of Montana 
interest centers chiefly on the canning and garden varieties, the 
remainder of this discussion will be confined to these groups. 
Practically all of the seed of these varieties grown in Montana 
is produced under contract, with the farmer and the contracting 
company agreeing upon the variety or varieties to be planted. 
Under this arrangement the grower profits by the advice and ex- 
perience of the company relative to the demand for seed of the 


various varities and the adaptability of the different varities to 
local soil and climatic conditions. 


Table I.—Important Pea Varieties Grown for Seed 
in Montana. 
Variety Seed Maturity 
Canning varieties. 
Alaska Smooth (sometimes Early 
slightly pitted) 
Canner’s Surprise Wrinkled Early 
Canner’s Gem Wrinkled . Medium early 
Perfection Wrinkled Medium early 
Advancer Wrinkled Medium early 
Admiral Wrinkled Medium late 
Horsford’s Market 
Garden Wrinkled Late 
Rice’s 13 Wrinkled Late 
Garden Varieties 
American Wonder Wrinkled 


Extra early 


Nott’s Excelsior Wrinkled Early 
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What are your Requirements? 


a years the Heekin Can Company 
has been a leader in its line. 
Tough, sturdy and air tight Heekin 
Cans are today the finest that can be 
made. 


The Heekin line is complete—from 
the small vegetable and fruit cans to 
the large lard or sorghum containers, 
there are Heekin Cans for every need. 
And every one is an example of quality 
manufacture. 


Heekin Cans are giving complete 
Satisfaction to thousands of canned foods 
consumers every day. Heekin Cans 
will be delivered at your door in any 
quantity your fruit or vegetable crops 
specify. 


Write us today and let us know your 
estimated canning requirements. We 
will gladly send you prices and com- 
plete information. 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO. 


New, 6th & Culvert Sts. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Gradus Wrinkled Early 
Thomas Laxton Wrinkled Early 
Peter Pan Wrinkled Medium early 
Hundred Fold Wrinkled Medium early 
Laxtonian Wrinkled Medium early 
Alderman Wrinkled Medium late 
Telephone Wrinkled Medium late 
Champion of England Wrinkled Late 
Stratagem Wrinkled Late 
Field Varieties (See used 

for human food) ; 
Canada Field Smooth Medium late 
Arthur Smooth Medium late 
Canada Beaut Smooth Medium late 
Scotch Green Smooth Medium late 
White Marrowfat Smooth Late 


As a rule the late varieties produce heavier yields of seed 
than the early varieties. However, when planted on the right 
type of soil, the early varieties produce heavy crops. As the 
price per pound is usually higher for the early peas, they are 
often more profitable. At least the early varieties are a safer 
crop, since they can be matured and threshed with less danger 
from frost or damage from the rains and snows that come in 
the latter part of the growing season in some of the pea-growing 
districts of Montana. 

It should be emphasized in this connection also that for most 
purposes, and particularly for canning, a mixture of varieties 
will not be tolerated. It is highly essential that growers co- 
operate with contracting companies to the fullest extent in 
maintaining high-grade seed:stocks. It must be remembered 
that carelessness on the part of a few individuals may injure the 
reputation of the entire seed-growing district quite as much as, 
if not more than, it injures that of the individual. 


Returns from Growing Seed Peas—The growers of seed peas 
must measure their returns in several ways. There is (1) 
the direct income from the sale of the seed, (2) the beneficial 
effect of peas upon crops which follow, (3) the grazing value 
for hogs and sheep of the land on which the peas were grown, 
and (4) the feeding of the pea straw. 

As with other crops, yields vary with the season, the variety 
grown, the soil, and the kind of care which the crop receives. 
Under conditions which prevail in the Gallatin Valley from 20 
to 25 bushels per acre is considered an average yield. The 
more successful growers obtain from 30 to 35 bushels per acre 
and an occasional farmer has harvested as much as 50 bushels 
per acre from fields of considerable size. Prices paid for the 
seed crop will vary with the variety and the season. Yields 
of early varieties averages less than the later-maturing sorts, 
hence seed firms usually pay a higher price when contracting 
for seed of the early varieties. Prices may vary from season to 
season, depending somewhat upon the prices paid for other 
staple crops of the district. Below is a table of contract prices 
to the grower of some of the principal varieties grown in the 
Gallatin Valley during the past few years. 

As a general rule, farmers report that they obtain larger 
yields of wheat and other small grains when these crops follow 
peas than when grain is grown continuously. One prominent 
rancher in the Gallatin Valley reported that before growing peas 
his wheat on good irrigated land averaged only 30 to 35 bushels 
per acre. He started using peas as a crop to precede wheat, and 
for three seasons his wheat yields on this same land have aver- 
aged 45 to 50 bushels per acre. At the Montana Experiment 
Station in 1903,* oats after oats produced at the rate of 68 
bushels per acre, while oats after peas yielded 106 bushels per 
acre. At the Idaho Experiment Station in 1917.** Turkey win- 
ter wheat after peas produced 7 bushels more than the same 
variety planted on land which had grown wheat continuously 
for several years. Evidence is being obtained which seems to 
indicate that land which has produced a leguminous crop such 
as peas not only returns higher yields of wheat but that the 
wheat has a higher nitrogen content. It has beeen observed 
that the pea crop usually leaves the soil in an excellent physical 
condition and in most instances pea ground can be prepared for 
a succeeding crop with a minimum of labor. 


Table II.—Contract Prices Paid to Gallatin Valley Pea 
Growers for Seed of the Leading Varities. 


Canning varieties (Prices per hundred pounds) 


Canner’s Surprise.......... 2.75 3.25 3.75 


*Montana Experiment Stztion Bulletin 68, 1907. 
**Idaho Experiment Station Bulletin 115, 1919. 
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Horsford’s Market Garden... 2.25 3.25 
Garden varieties 
American Wonder.......... 3.50 4.00 4.50 
Nott’s 3.50 4.00 4.50 
3.00 3.50 4.00 
Champion of England....... 2.50 3.00 3.50 


In the harvesting of peas it is impossible to cut and remove 
all of the vines. In addition there is some loss of seed from 
shattering even under the most favorable conditions. Some 
growers estimate that the shattered seed which is picked up 
readily by hogs is worth from $1 to $5 per acre. Naturally 
the value of pea land for pasture purposes will be governed quite 
largely by the amount of seed left on the field from shattering 
and from uncut vines. 

Good quality pea straw is of considerable value as a winter- 
ing feed for cattle and sheep, especially when legume hays such 
as alfalfa and clover are high in price. Its feeding value will 
depend to a large extent upon the weather conditions during 
the curing period. Pea straw absorbs moisture readily, and if 
left exposed to the weather will soon lose much of its feeding 
value 


Climatic Requirements of Peas—The varieties of peas com- 
monly grown for seed require a growing season of from 75 to 
110 days. For their best development the crop requires reason- 
ably cool and moist weather, particularly when the pods are 
filling. Peas grow best in those sections where there is a slow 
transition from cool to warm weather in the spring. High 
temperatures are more injurious than frosts, which damage the 
crop only when they occur during the blossoming period. Ex- 
cessively hot weather during the flowering period often causes 
a blighting of the blossoms at the tip end of growing point of 
the plant, an injury from which the plant never fully recovers. 

While a comparatively cool growing season is desirable, an 
abundance of moisture is essential. At no time during their 
growth should peas be allowed to suffer for lack of moisture, 
3 especially is this true during the period when the pods are 

ing. 

Soils—Peas grow well on a variety of soils, provided they 
are well drained and are not so porous as to lose moisture. For 
best results a well-drained clay-loam which contains plenty of 
lime is nearly ideal. The best yields of seed are obtained on soils 
which are not overly rich. Heeav clay soils, if rich in humus 
and well watered, encourage a heavy vine growth at the expense 
of seed production; while soils which are of an extremely light, 
sandy character, being deficient in moisture, usually produce 
small vines as well as decreased seed yields 

Soils strong in either alkali or acid are not satifactory for 
peas; neither will the crop produce satisfactorily where the 
land is continually over-wet or “soggy.” On non-irrigated land 
the heavier soils of high water-holding capacity are preferred. 


The Place of Peas in the Cropping System—Peas are well 
adapted for growing in rotation with the crops usually produced 
on irrigated farms. Like alfalfa and. the clovers, the crop 
gathers nitrogen; and land devoted to it, when handled properly, 
increases in productiveness. However, continuously cropping 
land to peas can only result in low returns per acre and there is 
danger also of introducing serious pea disease. Therefore, if 
maximum returns of seed peas are to be obtained, it will be 
necessary to include the pea crop in a systematic cropping plan. 

In most sections where seed peas are produced, the largest 
yields are obtained when peas are grown after a cultivated crop. 
a" potatoes are grown, the following cropping plan may be 
used. 

First year—potatoes. 

Second year—seed peas. 

Third year—wheat (seeded to alfalfa). 
Fourth year—alfalfa (cut for hay). 

Fifth year—alfalfa (fall-plowed for potatoes). 

Growers assert that peas are freer from weeds when grown 
after a cultivated crop. Another advantage of the foregoing 
rotation is that the plowing is reduced to a minimum. The 
potato ground can be put in excellent shape for peas by leveling 
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SLAYSMAN DUPLEX TRIMMER—SLITTER 


Trims the sheet absolutely true, 


and drops it onto the feed bed | 
of the Slitter where it is cut into 
the desired sizes—2’s 3’s 10’s 

=| 


ete. 


THE TWO OPERATIONS 
—TRIMMING and SLIT- 
TING—IN ONE. 


Speed 60 to 90 sheets per min- 
ute, depending upon the operat- 
or. Saveslabor, handling, time, 
and floor space. 


Built on rigid base to stand strain. 
Guaranteed. 


Tomatoes - How Do You Handle Them? 


Surely, you realize that quality 
is had in these days by using 
machines — machines that do 
not get tired at the close of a 
long day but continue to do 
the same quality of work all 
the way through? Use a 
MONITOR Washer and 
Scalder and the rest is easy. 
Your tomatoes in your cans 
will be practically all whole if 
you handle them over this ma- 
chine and it will make a decid- 
ed difference in your favor in 
the cost of packing. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


HUNTI EY MF C A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., Balto. Md 
‘Canadian Plant Leavitt & Eddington Co., 
HUNTLEY MFG. Co. Ltd ‘ 


P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N.Y. | Gane 


Brown Boggs Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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to eliminate the ridges and thoroughly disking. Peas leave the 
soil in excellent physical condition, and in many instances land 
may be seeded to wheat that same fall without plowing. 
Some farmers strongly advocate the planting of peas on fall- 

plowed alfalfa sod. A rotation suitable for the higher irrigated 
valleys of Montana and one in which alfalfa would precede peas 
may be arranged as follows: 

First year—peas. 

Second year—wheat (seeded to alfalfa). 

Third year—alfalfa (cut for hay). 

Fourth year—alfalfa (fall plowed for peas). 


Peas are effective in subduing sod and the land is left in ex- 
cellent condition for wheat. However, fall-plowed alfalfa land 
is not often available, hence on many farms pea are planted 
on small grain stubble which has been plowed in the fall or 
very early in the spring. 

A rotation that is gaining in popularity among the more 
success full seed pea growers of the Gallatin Valley is as 
follows: 

First year—grain (fall-plow the stubble of peas). 
Second year—peas. 

Third year—grain (seeded to alfalfa). 

Fourth year—alfalfa. 

Fifth year—alfalfa. 

Sixth year—alfalfa (fall-plow for grain). 


Farmers in irrigated sections occasionally advocate the use 
of peas as a nurse crop for alfalfa in order to obtain profitable 
returns while the alfalfa is getting established. The Idaho Ex- 
!periment Station reports that farmers in many parts of that 
state have used peas as a nurse crop for grasses and legumes 
with uniformly good results. Under irrigation the late varieties 
allow only a short period for the growth of alfalfa after peas 
are harvested. Hence it is desirable that the alfalfa be sown 
with the earlier varieties of peas, as Alaska, will produce a 
smaller vine growth with less shade and are harvested earlier. 

On non-irrigated land seed peas should not be used as a 
nurse crop as the supply of moisture is not ordinarily sufficient 
for both crops. Such a parctice is likely to result in failure to 
obtain a stand of alfalfa, and in addition the yield of peas may 
be somewhat reduced. 

Growers should not make the mistake of using seed peas as 
a cleaning crop. Peas deserve to be planted on the cleanest of 
land. On many of the irrigated farms in Montana’s pea-grow- 
ing sections, a great deal of labor is expended in harvesting wild 
oats and other weeds which are mixed with the peas. On farms 
where weeds present a serious problem summer-fallow or a 
cultivated crop should precede peas if possible. 


GENERAL CULTURAL OPERATIONS. 


Preparation of the Seed Bed—Since early seeding of peas is 
of primary importance, it is quite essential that the land be 
plowed in the fall, left in the “rough” over winter, and worked 
into shape as early as possible in the spring. Heavy lands, in 
particular, should be plowed in the fall as alternate freezing and 
thawing through the winter, together with the decay of organic 
matter, are excellent agents in improving their physical condi- 
tion. Fall plowing may sometimes be seeded from a week to 
ten days earlier than is possible if the land must be plowed in 
the spring. If spring plowing is necessary, the land should be 
harrowed as plowed in order to prevent the formation of clods 
and to conserve as much moisture as possible. 

In view of the fact that the crop often receives no cultiva- 
tion after the seed is sown, the seed bed must of necessity be 
carefully prepared. Thorough tillage before seeding will aid ma- 
terially in eradicating the weeds and make conditions more fa- 
vorable for governing the water content of the soil during the 
growing season. Growers will find it desirable in preparnig the 
seed bed to maintain a smooth surface in order that there may 
be no ridges and depressions to interfere wtih irrigation and 
with the use of a mower in harvesting the peas. 


Inoculation—Peas possess the characteristic of other le- - 


gumes in being able to gather nitrogen from the air and store it 
up in the nodules on the roots. Without the aid of certain bac- 
teria, the crop must depend upon the soil for its entire nitrogen 
supply. Soils that are not abundantly supplied with the proper 
kind of bacteria have given a much more vigorous vine growth 
and increased yields as the result of being inoculated. Even 
rich soils with adequate supplies of nitrogen have given in- 
creased yields after being inoculated. 

To decide whether or not a particular soil contains the 
necessary bacteria is not always an easy problem. A plentiful 
supply is usually indicated by a rank, vigorous growth of vine 
and an abundance of nodules upon the roots. The nodules break 
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down and disappear as the vines reach full maturity, hence it is 
essential to look for them while the plant is still in the active, 
growing stage. 

In cases where the peas are not doing well, as indicated by 
lack of vigor in vine growth or low yields or both, it would be a 
good plan to inoculate the greater part of the seed before sowing. 
Leave a small strip to be seeded with some of the same seed 
that has not been inoculated as a check upon the value of the 
operation. 

The most economical method of inoculation is to apply pure 
cultures of bacteria to the seed before sowing. In sections where 
inoculation is necessary the cultures may be obtained through 
the seed pea companies under whose contract the seed is being 
sown. 

Seed—As indicated elsewhere, practically all of the seed 
peas of the canning and garden varieties produced in Montana 
are grown under contract. The contract stipulates that the 
company is to furnish the grower with a certain amount of seed 
for the acreage specified. It is to the company’s interest to fur- 
nish seed of high quality as to both germination and purity. 
Seed of low germination means poor stands and lower yields, 
while seed of a low standard of purity involves extra expense 
for roguing and hand-picking, both of which tend to reduce re- 
turns to the company furnishing the seed. 

Time of Seeding—The time of planting peas for the pro- 
duction of seed is largely dependent upon the locality, the weath- 
er, the soil conditions and the varieties being planted. Peas 
grow well in cool weather and will even withstand frost. How- 
ever, hard freezes will do considerable damage to the crop. 
Peas should be planted and after danger of severe frost is over. 
Under Gallatin Valley conditions the seed firms advise their 
growers to begin planting the late-maturing varieties about May 
1st and to follow up with the early varieties so as to have them 
in the ground not later than June 1st. The Montana Experi- 
ment Station conducted a date-of-seeding experiment with two 
varieties of peas over a six-year period. Seedings were made 
one week apart from April 15th to June 4th, and it was found 
that the average yield for the first three plantings was 5.4 bush- 
els per acre more than the average of the last three plantings. 

In seasons which prove to be warmer than normal the early 
seedings have a distinct advantage because the plants set their 
pods before the warm weather begins. Warm weather is es- 
sential to the pea crop only durnig the ripening period. 

Amount cf Seed to Grow Per Acre—The amount of seed 
sown per acre by the growers of seed peas varies from 3 to 4% 
bushels. The rate of seeding will be governed primarily by the 
variety, the character of the soil, and the amount of moisture 
available. Because there are more seeds to a given weight, the 
small-seeded varieties are planted at a somewhat lower rate 
than those having large seeds. Less seed is required to produce 
a satisfactory stand if a rich and well-prepared seed bed is 
used. On non-irrigated land or on irrigated land where there 
is likely to be a shortage of water, the rate of seeding is gen- 
erally reduced somewhat. Where moisture is plentiful, the peas 
should be thick enough to avoid trouble with weeds and yet not 
so thick as to crowd the peas and prevent proper development. 

Under the conditions existing in the Gallatin Valley the 
average rate of seeding recommended for such varieties as 
Alaska, Perfection, Advancer’s, and Canner’s Gem is 3% bush- 
els per acre, while Rice’s No. 13 and Horsford’s are usually 
sown at the rate of 3 bushels per acre. Varieties with larger 
seeds, as Gradus, Laxtonian, Thomas Laxton, and Hundred Fold, 
require from 3% to 4 bushels per acre. 

Method of Seeding—For best results peas should be planted 
with an ordinary grain drill, such as is used for seeding wheat. 
A drill gives better results than can be obtained by sowing the 
seed broadcast and harrowing or plowing it, as all of the seed is 
covered at a uniform depth and is uniformly distributed. 

Covering to a depth of about 3 inches is usually recom- 
mended. Early seedings should be made shallower than later 
plantings, and when peas are planted on heavy soil the seed 
should not be covered as deeply as on light soils. 

When using a drill for planting peas for the first time, it 
is desirable to test the machine and determine how much seed 
actually goes through when the feed is set at a certain point. 
This may be done by jacking up the drill so that a wheel may 
be turned. Set the feed to deliver what is thought to be the 
desired amount of seed per acre. Spread a canvas on the ground 
under the seed spouts. Having determined the. circumference 
of the wheel, turn it a sufficint number of times to represent the 
distance the drill would travel in planting a certain fraction of 
an acre. Weigh the seed which has passed through the drill 
and calculate the amount that is being applied per acre. An 
ordinary drill set to sow 2 bushels of oats per acre will sow 2 
bushels of medium-sized peas per acre. 
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Cultivation—Since peer are usually sown close-drilled with 
a grain drill, it is well to emphasize again the importance of 


having the seed bed well prepared and free from weeds before - 


planting. Ordinarily peas are not cultilvated after planting. 
However, one of the leadnig growers of seed peas in the Gallatin 
Valley reports excellent results from cultivating his peas with a 
spring-tooth weeder. He begins cultivating just as soon as the 
peas begin to break through the surface. Another cultivation 
is given before the plants reach a height of 5 to 6 inches. He 
recommends that no cultivation be given after the tendrils begin 
to twine about adjoining plants. This man finds that this sort 
of cultivation is effective in killing out mustard and other small 
weeds and results in a much more vigorous growth peas. 

Some of the shorter-vined and higher-priced peas are sown 
in rows 20 inches apart for cultivation and give much better re- 
turns when carefully handled. 

Irrigation—In the Gallatin Valley irrigation water is usually 
applied to peas at the blossoming stage, starting when the 
buds begin to show and finishing the field before podding starts. 
Soil and seasonal conditions will govern the need of later irriga- 
tions. If a second irrigation is necessary, the water should be 
applied before the ground dries out. If the ground becomes too 
dry a second irrigation seems to mature the vines of some varie- 
ties and cause a new growth to start out from the base of the 
plant. Do not irrigate heavily as excessive moisture may pro- 
duce vine growth at the expense of seed yield. 

There are no iron-clad rules that can be applied in the irri- 
gation of peas. For example, the grower can not always wait 
for buds or blossoms before irrigating, even in the Gallatin 
Valley. In some sections and under certain conditions, peas 
must be irrigated soon after coming through the ground. Do 
not let the ground get dry. Peas show the need of water by 
turning a bluish-gray color. When spots in the field begin to 
show this color, give the peas water, whether they are two inches 
high or in bloom. In some instances the soil bakes badly if the 
crop is irrigated before the peas have made sufficient growth to 
shade the ground. This condition may be overcome to a certain 
extent by irrigating a second time within ten or twelve days. 


ROGUING. 


Peas of the canning and garden varieties grown for seed 
production should be uniform, and the more nearly all the plants 
of any lot approach the type of the variety the better and more 
salable the seed may be. Both the grower and the company 
under whose contract the seed is being produced must co-operate 
in exercising care in maintaining high quality seed stocks. 

Seed Stocks Deteriorate—There are a number of ways in 
which stocks of seed lose their uniformity. (1) Threshing. 
Even though considerable care is used in cleaning the threshing 
machine when moving from one job tot another, there is still 
danger of mixing. This danger is reduced to a minimum by 
some seed companies by the practice of discardine the first few 
sacks of peas from a new run and selling the discarded peas for 
feeding purposes. (2) Warehouse mixture. The seed peas are 
usually sacked at the thresher and later delivered to the ware- 
house of the contracting company. In view of the fact that sev- 
eral varieties of peas are usually handled by each company, ex- 
treme care is necessary on the part of those employed in the 
warehouse in order to prevent mixing. (3) Volunteer plants. 
If seed peas have been grown on a piece of land, shattered seed 
of the hardy varieties may lie in the soil over winter and appear 
as a volunteer crop in a following crop of peas. Because of the 
danger of mixing volunteer crops of peas, seed companies do 
not like to contract for seed from fields that produced a crop of 
peas the previous year; particularly is this true in localities 
where field peas are grown. (4) Rogues. The most difficult 
mixtures to control are those known as “rogues.” Often rogues 
are degenerate in character and have at least the appearance of 
having reverted to an unimproved type of pea. It arnears that 
some varieties are more likely to show rogues than others. Seed- 
men usually define “rogue” as any undesirable type found grow- 
ing in the fields over which they have supervision. Therefore, 
rogues may be degenerate peas of uncertain origin, reversions, 
crosses and mixtures. 

The Roguing Process—The work of removing all objection- 
able plants is called roguing. Roguing may be based on the 
vigor of the plant; its habit, whether branching or not; the 
shape, size or color of the leaf; the color of the blossom; nodes 
or joints on the stems from which the blossoms appear; the size, 
shape or curvature of the pod or whether the pods are produced 
singly or in pairs on the blossom stems. 

A roguing crew usually consists of from six to twelve men 
under the direction of one or two foremen. The men place them- 
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selves in a line about six feet apart and proceed slowly across 
the field, pulling the undesirable plants and carrying them from 
the field. The men in the line are followed closely by one or 
two foremen who are experienced men. The foremen advise or 
explain what is to be pulled and remove any rogues which the 
other men have missed. 

The time when roguing can best be done will vary. How- 
ever, the work must be done when the particular variation be- 
ing looked for can be most plainly detected. Some rogues can be 
seen best when the plants are small; others only when the crop 
is ripening or at some time between these two conditions. Some 


rogues will be readily seen and others will require long experi- 
ence to locate. 


Not infrequently the company under whose contract the seed 
is being grown finds it necessary to rogue certain fields two or 
three times before the seed will be considered sufficiently uni- 
form to meet the requirements. 


A Task for Experienced Workmen—Roguing should be 
trained to detect slight differences in plant characters, and, 
above all, who are conscientious. Men who have had charge of 
roguing crews for seed companies state that young men of high 
school age more readily adapt themselves to this work than do 
older men. The younger men are more willing to accept the 
instructions of the foreman of the crew and as a rule are more 
alert and have keener eyesight. 


Growers have occasionally criticised the seed companies for 
the unsatisfactory manner in which their fields have been 
rogued, and no doubt in some instances the criticism has been 
justified. As far as possible, liowever, the companies endeavor 
to employ workmen who have had previous experience at 
roguing. In fairness to the companies, growers should not for-. 
get that the roguing can be done best only at certain times and 
often must be done at times when other work is pressing and 
help scarce. Therefore, it is not always possible to employ 
crews, every member of which has had previous experience in 
roguing peas. Some experienced men are included in every crew, 
and always the crew is closely supervised by one or two foremen 
who have had several years’ experience. As with almost any 
other kind of work, necessity rather than choice sometimes gov- 
erns the type of workmen employed. 


HARVESTING SEED PEAS. 


When to Harvest—Peas for seed should be cut when the 
pods are fully mature and the peas are beginning to get hard. 
It is not desirable to delay harvesting until both the vines and 
the pods are dry, as there is likely to be a heavy loss from shat- 
tering. 

Method of Cutting—Peas are almost always cut with an or- 
dinary mowing machine equipped with pea guards and a “curl- 
er.” The special guards lift the vines off the ground and facili- 
tate cutting, while the curler “curls” or turns the pea vines over 
and out of the way of the horses and mower wheels, thus avoid- 
ing unnecessary loss of seed through shattering. 


‘Bunching and Curing—Men with forks follow the mower 
and pile the peas in small bunches to cure. Some of the growers 
stack the peas as soon as they have cured sufficiently in the 
bunches, especially if it is late in the season and threshing is de- 
layed for any reason. However, most of the peas are threshed 
directly from the bunch. If rain occurs while the peas are in 
the bunch, it will be necessary to turn the bunches as soon as 
they are dry on top. If this is not done, the peas underneath 
will absorb moisture and swell, causing the pods to burst. Later 


as the peas become dry, there may be considerable loss from 
shattering. 


Threshing—In the leading seed-pea sections of the state 
threshing is usually done with an ordinary grain separator 
equipped especially for peas by supplying proper screens and 
substituting blank concaves and leaving only one row of con- 
cave teeth below the cylinder. Pulleys are changed so as to de- 
crease the speed of the cylinder without reducing the speed of 
the remainder of the machine. Great care should be taken in 
threshing peas to avoid breaking or splitting the seed. 


‘ Handling the Threshed Seed—After threshing, the seed peas 
are delivered to cars or the warehouse of the contracting com- 
pany at a time agreed upon by the company and the grower. 
Each grower’s crop is handled separately, the peas being weighed 
and then run through large cleaning machines which remove 
cracked and split peas and foreign material and grade them to 
a uniform size. The dockage thus removed is weighed and re- 
turned to the grower and he is credited with the cleaned seed. 
After the first cleaning the seed is carefully hand-pickeed to 
remove any peas not true to type and also those that are dam- 
aged or otherwise undesirable for seed. Most companies weigh 
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Bliss Compound Applying Machines 
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Catsup Filling Equipment 


With Advantages No Packer 
Can Afford to Overlook 


The Kiefer Automatic Bottle Sterilizer— 


Occupies only about one-fourth the space required 
by other equipments for this purpose. Rinses the 
bottles twice with hot water---Then sterilizes them 
with steam---And delivers them automatically into 
the filling machine---With breakage practically eli- 
minated. 


The Kiefer Rotary Vacuum Catsup Filler— 


Fills without slop or waste. Will not fill broken 
bottles. No perceptible loss in temperature when 
filling. There is a minimum amount of metal con- 
tact. Nothing to take apart when cleaning. Made 
with 12, 18 or 24 filling tubes. 

These advantages mean less trouble, greater ‘ 
economy, and better satisfaction in your catsup A combined unit for rinsing, sterilizing and filling 
plant. Machines furnished separately or as a unit. bottles, requiring only the feeding of the bottles 


in the rinser. Speed, up to 140 bottles a minute. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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the material removed by hand-picking and assess this amount 
as a second dockage against the seed delivered by the grower 
to the warehous>. 
of the hand-picked seed less the seed loaned to the grower for 
planting his crop. 

When wet weather prevails during the threshing period, as 
in 1924, the seed peas usually contain a high percentage of 
moisture when they are delivered at the company warehouse. 
Peas in this condition soon spoil if stored in large quantities, 
hence the company immediately runs all wet peas over special 
drying machines and reduces the moisture content to a_ point 
where the peas may be stored safely. Peas are not dried until 
they are entirely free from moisture, as this would involve too 
much expense and the high temperatures required would seri- 
ously injure the germination. 

As soon as the hand-picking has been completed, each grow- 
er’s stock of seed is sacked and stored separately. Later it is 
tagged for ship: 1ent to canning companies and seedsmen in ful- 
filling contracts. 

Insects and Diseases—Fortunately, Montana is compara- 
tively free from the insects and diseases that are serious ene- 
mies of the pea crop elsewhere. 

One or two of the more sreious insect pests have been found 
in the state, but none of these appears to be on the increase. 
However, growers should report to the Montana Experiment 
Station anv new or unusual insects which are damaging the pea 
crop in order that steps may be taken to promptly suppress out- 
breaks of injurious pests should any appear. 

Among the diseases are the root rots and the so-called pea 
blight, leaf and pod spot, and mildew. None of these is serious 
at present, but are under investigation by the Montana Ex- 
periment Station. 

Typical Contract with Growers—Below is printed a “con- 
tract” used by one of the seed companies which specializes in 
seed peas in the Gallatin Valley. While the contracts used by 
the different companies may vary somewhat they agree rather 
closely in the essential points. 


CONTRACT TO GROW SEED 


THIS AGREEMENT made this. ...........0.0.00s day of 


Company, WITNESSETH: 

The Grower, upon the receipt by him from the Seed Com- 
pany of the following named seeds, agrees to act as the bailee 
of said seeds for the purpose of raising a crop or crops of seeds 
therefrom to be redelivered to the Seed Company. The terms 
and conditions of the bailment shall be as follows: 

The Seed Company agrees to furnish the Grower with the 
following stock seeds to be delivered by the Seed Company at 


The grower agrees properly to prepare for planting and to 
plant approximately........ acres of land with said stock seed. 
The land upon which the Grower agrees to plant the seed is 


Location of land 

The Grower further agrees properly to cultivate and care 
for the crop and harvest, cure, separate, and clean as well as 
possible with ordinary farm machinery its entire product in such 
manner as to secure the greatest possible return of seed suit- 
able for seedsmen’s use and to sack and deliver all such seed to 
the Seed Company at 
as the seed can be put in suitable condition and before......... 
19.... without reserving, wasting, feeding, selling or allowing 
any portion of the crop or seed furnished by the Seed Company 
to pass from his possession except as delivered to the Seed Com- 
pany as herein provided for. 

In order to prevent hybridization and to keep the crop pure 
the Grower agrees that during the existence of the bailment he 
will not grow seeds of the same species for any other person and 
that he will use every precaution to keep all kindred sorts at a 
reasonable distance from the crop at all times, and in growing, 
harvesting, storing, threshing, cleaning and delivering said seed 
he will take all reasonable precaution to secure their purity and 
to prevent seeds from any chance plants of a different variety 
or of a stock of the same variety different from that sent the 


Grower by the Seed Company becoming mixed with seeds grown 
under this contract. 
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Payment, therefore, is based upon the weight. 
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The Seed Company or its agents may at any time at its own 
expense enter the field and make such examinations, selections 
or rejections as it deems desirable for the betterment of the crop 
for seed purposes, and the Seed Company or its agents shall not 


be liable for necessary damage, if any, to the general crop re- 
sulting from such work. 


The stock seed furnished by the Seed Company and the en- 
tire seed crop produced from it by the Grower shall at all times 
be the property of the Seed Company, except as otherwise stated 
in this contract. The Seed Company shall have the right to 
possession of the same at any time or to harvest the crop or to 
cultivate the ground at its option and to deduct the cost thereof 
from the compensation herein agreed to be paid to be Grower 
for his services. The Grower shall have no right to sell or dis- 
pose of the said stock seed or seed crop produced from it in any 
manner whatsoever nor to exercise any control over the same 
in any way except to carry out the provisions of this contract. 
The Grower shall promptly advise the Seed Company of any at- 
tempt to dispossess or deprive the Seed Company of its owner- 
ship of the stock seed or the seed crop produced therefrom by 
means of an execution levy, attachment or other legal process, 
or by any illegal maens; and the Grower shall take every proper 
means, personally or in co-operation with the Seed Company to 
resist any such interference with the Seed Company’s owner- 
ship or title to said seed stock or seed crop. 


The Seed Company may refuse to accept the seed crop if less 
than eighty-five per cent (85%) of the seeds are germinable, as 
determined by any official testing station of the United States 
Department of Agriculture by a germination test of a properly 
drawn and representative sample, said sample being drawn and 
submitted by the Seed Company within thirty days after re- 
ceipt of the seed; or if in the judgment of the Seed Company, the 
crop is in nay other respect unfit for seedsmen’s use and cannot 
be made fit without any unreasonable amount of cleaning or 
hand-picking. In the event that the Seed Company shall refuse 
to accept the crop the title to the same shall, upon rejection by 
the Seed Company, immediately vest in the Grower, whereupon 
the Grower agrees immediately to reimburse the Seed Company 
for the stock seed furnished at the prices herein fixed, the cost 
of bags, and for all freight charges. 

As compensation for his. services, the Grower shall be en- 
titled to receive, and the Seed Company shall pay him, a sum to 
be ascertained according to the following schedule: 

Variety Per Pound 

Payment shall be made, however, by the Seed Company for 
such seed only which is clean, germinable and fit for seeding 
purposes as provided by the trems of this contract, less a de- 
duction equal to the quantity and value of stock seed furnished, 
no account being taken of dirt, damaged or poor seed removed by 
milling and hand-picking, or otherwise. Any necessary milling 
and hand-picking is to be done by the Seed Company at its own 
expense. Screenings and culls are to belong to the party who 
does the cleaning. 

Payment for services of the Grower shall be made by the 
Seed Company immediately upon acceptance of the seed crop or 
any part thereof by the Seed Company. 

This agreement shall bind the heirs, administrators, execu- 
tors, successors, and assigns of the respective parties. 

IN- WITNESS WHEREDOF the said parties have hereunto 


set their hands the day and year first above written. Signed 
in duplicate. 


Sign here 
ere Seed Co., Seed Company, Per 
State 


The author wishes to express his appreciation to the grow- 
ers of seed peas and to the managers of seed companies specializ- 


ing in seed peas who supplied information for important parts 
of this circular. 


MERCHANTS GENERALLY OPPOSE SECRET 
DEMONSTRATION METHODS 


ETURNS from a survey of the leading depart- 
ment stores of the country made by Mrs. Julian 
Heath, founder president of the National House- 

wives’ League, show overwhelming opposition to the 
so-called “hiden demonstration” system. The practice, 
familiar to the trade, but generally known to or misun- 
derstood by the public, consists. of payment, in whole 


2 Species Variety Pounds Price per pound : 
Description of 
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Service First--Quality Always 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
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Great 


abor-Saver 


NVINCIGLE GRAIN C 
-SILVER CREEK. 


Charles F. Shumaker, a well-known canning factory 
executive and one of the pioneers of the industry, 

knew what it meant to have hundreds and hundreds 
of bags of string beans piled up on his floors and no 
_ labor available to pick and sort them during the bus- 
oe eres iest part of the season. 

So he did what anyone else would have done un- 
der like circumstances which was this: As he couldn't 
obtain a mechanical grader which would come 
up to his idea of efficiency, built one himself. The 
machine was so much more successful than anything 


“INVINCIBLE” — else that he patented it. Today there isn’t a bean 


grader which is in the same class as Mr. Shumaker’s 
_STRING BEAN machine now built by 
| enna S. HOWES CO., Inc. 
constructed to make as many grades as the INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER CO. 


purchaser desires. SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 
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or in part, of salaries of department store employees by 
manufacturers on the understanding that the em- 
ployees so paid will encourage customers to buy these 
manufacturers’ goods. 

Mrs. Heath, in addition to many club affiliations, is 
internationally recognized as a leader in home econom- 
ics, sent questionnaires to leading retail merchants in 
almost every State in an effort to discover whether re- 
tailers were satisfied with the “hidden demonstration” 
practice. 

“The replies,” Mrs. Heath explained, “show that 
the department stores are against the practice on both 
economic and moral grounds. Of the 442 answers I 
have received so far, 391 oppose it,'38 favor it, and 13 
remain neutral. Of the 391 that oppose it, 161 say that 
the principle on which the system operates is econom- 
ically unsound and vicious.” 


The majority of merchants confessed that they had 
tried the system, but had abandoned it because it de- 
stroyed sales morale, destroyed public confidence, in- 
creased prices, acted against the sales of other com- 
modities, and proved generally unsatisfactory from a 
financial as well as moral standpoint. 

“It is conceded that the buying public has a right 
to rely upon the guidance of the retailer and the re- 
tailer’s employees in the selection of merchandise,” 
Mrs. Heath continued. “The retailer has a public duty 
to perform in giving the consumer an unbiased opinion 
concerning the goods he sells. It is a well-known fact 
among retailers that certain merchants permit and even 
encourage the payment of a portion and in many cases 
all of their clerks’ salaries by manufacturers in return 
for the employees’ services in promoting the sale of the 
manufacturers’ products. But this fact is not known 
to the average consumer. The use of hidden demon- 
strators, therefore, deceives the consumer.” 


Mrs. Heath took pains to explain that the demon- 
stration itself was not an evil, but only the secrecy of it. 
“There is no objection to acknowledged demonstrations, 
of course,” of course,” she said, “which are educational 
and in many lines a valuable aid to intelligent buying. 
It is the deception which is destructive and which de- 
frauds the public. As one merchant expressed it, hid- 
den demonstrations are ‘the same as secret treaties be- 


tween nations. They create lack of confidence when 
discovered.’ ” 


ANNOUNCE PROPER FILL OF CAN FOR PACKING 
TUNA FISH 
HAT constitutes a proper fill of can in packing 
tuna fish has been specified in a recent letter to 
the trade from Dr. C. A. Browne, Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

The text of the letter follows: 

“The Bureau of Chemistry has made an investiga- 
tion to determine what constitutes a proper fill for the 
cans of the various sizes used for packing tuna fish, and 
it is of the opinion that canned tuna properly packed 
should contain not less than the following cutout 
weights of tuna: 

Size of Can 


Diameter Height Cutout weight 
No. Tuna 
Y% flat 2 11-16 in. 1 3-4 in. 3.50 ozs. 
1% flat 3 7-16 in. 1 18-16 in. 5.75 ozs. 
No. 1 4 1-16 in. 2 3-8 in. 11.50 ozs. 


“A can of a size not specified should yield a cut- 
out weight proportional to the nearest size listed. 
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“The above indicated weights have been obtained 
after the examination of experimental packs of canned 
tuna. The bureau desires to emphasize the fact that 
these cans should contain the largest quantity of fish 
it is possible to pack in them without damage or impair- 
ment of the quality and appearance of the product.” 


CROP REPORTS ON TOMATOES 


By the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington. 


Extracts From Notes on Schedules Returned by Can- 
ners Showing Their Ideas of Intentions to 
Plant, Conditions, Etc, 

(Information received as of April 15, 1925.) 


Arkansas—Expect the pack to be double that of 
last year. This year looks very promising so far. 

California—More rain this year. Should be heavier 
crop. Our pack will be 300 per cent of last year; 1924 
drought limited output. We expect to pack three times 
as many as we did last year. 

Delaware—We believe that there will be at least 
25 per cent increase in acreage on account of the ready 
market and high prices farmers received in 1925. There 
is a large increase expected in the acreage this year 
owing to the failure last season. Under normal condi- 
tions, our pack should be 40 per cent more in 1925 than 
it was in 1924. 

Indiana—Conditions so far are the best we have 
had for several years, and we are from a week to ten 
days ahead on sowing seed over 1923 and 1924, We - 
hope to have about 300 to 400 per cent pack, represent- 
ing last year’s pack as 100 per cent. 

Iowa—Cold, wet season in 1924. Expect better 
growing season in 1925, hence 200 per cent increase. 

Kentucky—Prospects at the present time favor 
normal pack. 

Maryland—Crop was very poor last year. Acreage 
will be no larger than anticipated acreage of 1925, but 
part of that acreage could not be put in. 

Very poor crop last year, consequently will make a 
much larger pack this year. 

Drouth hit us hard in 1924. Prospects for 1925 at 
present good, 


There is likely to be a great overproduction if the 
crop should be up to normal. 

The acreage is going to be very large this year. 
There is a larger anticipated acreage for 1925. We are 
discouraging heavy planting, and expect to keep it down 
to about normal. 

The contracted acreage is almost twice as great as 
last season. If the crop is 90 per cent, there will be at 
least three times as many packed. 

We see no increase; if anything, a decrease. 

There was a very severe frost and the early plants 
were damaged. 

The acreage this year may be a little larger than 
last year. Have had a frost and freeze, and it is re- 
— that a good many plants, just coming up, were 

illed. 

Missouri—We expect a full crop this year. The 
tomatoes in this district will be about the same.as 1924. 
Prospects are good for a bumper crop in 1925. 

New Jersey—Crop last year very good. Doubt if 
increased acreage with average crop will be greater 
than last year. Look for a pack double that of last year. 
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Robins-Beckett Double Can Cleaner 


A. K. Robins & Co., 
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ROBERT A. SINDALL, Pres. & Treas. HARRY R. STANSBURY, Vice-Pres. 


Property bounded by Lombard, 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Oklahoma—Prospects for a big crop of tomatoes. 
Everything in tip-top shape. 

Pennsylvania—Acreage under contract in this sec- 
tion about the same as last year. 

Increase in pack from same amount of acreage due 
to the fact that we expect much larger yield per acre 
than in 1924, 
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are to be operated on an increased basis all over the to- 
mato-canning sections. 


Washington, April 30, 1925. 


TOMATOES FOR MANUFACTURE 


Intended acreage for 1925, with forecast and final acreage for 
1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924. 


Intended 
Indications are for an increase in acreage of at least —_ eS we Total 
10 per cent over last year. State Per cent. 
Tennessee—On account of dry weather, the plants 1925 1924 1925 Increase 1925 
will probably be scarce, and may cut our acreage con- Number Acres Acres Percent. Acres 
siderably. We have the worst season for years on 4 
plant beds on account of drouth. Colorado ........ 5 1689 2,107 29 3,280 
Utah—A much larger acreage of tomatoes will be Delaware ........ 20 6,190 6,360 3 19,360 
planted in this district this year than there were last 
year. If the season is normal, we will pack double what Jows 01111117) 8 1165 1,490 29 5,080 
we did last year, as last year was exceptionally poor Kentucky........ 6 2,628 3,472 32 8,840 
here for tomatoes. Maryland ....... 89 12,744 18,656 7 49,600 
Virginia—Have an idea the acreage in this district 
will be the largest on record. 50 per cent increase in New Jersey.. ae 17 14,738 15,940 8 31,320 
acreage planted in 1925 above 1924. An increase of 150 New York.. 25 4,870 6,009 23. =: 15,100 
per cent in acreage is expected. There will be twice Ohio ............ 16 3,087 4,053 21 10,160 
F last if th it Pennsylvania .... 14 1,665 2,028 22 3,200 
the acreage of last year if weather permits. | ; Tennessee ....... 22 6,465 9,510 47 — 10,300 
The tomato planting is decreasing in this section, Ee ieen canes 9 2,527 3,656 45 7,950 
owing to labor shortage and bad yields. 70 6,498 6,697 3 13,540 
There is a greater effort being made this year than Other States..... 14 1,131 1,833 62 6,560 
usual. New factories and almost all of the old idle ones Total......... 454 132,928 167,135 24 381,740 
1921 1922 1923 1924 
Forecast Final Forecast Final Forecast Final Forecast Final 
ate cres cres cres 1924 
1,030 1,030 4,030 5,780 4,230 7,920 10,450 10,610 
CS eee ee 6,860 6,860 22,900 24.140 28,970 30,760 24,300 26,760 
730 730 2,260 2,200 2,170 2,860 3,600 2,540 
2,000 2,280 9,040 12,000 16 610 18,690 20,210 18,800 
2,630 2,230 6,560 4,790 5,320 5,400 5,720 5,620 
3,140 2,580 3,480 5,290 4,600 5,610 6,560 6,700 
4,330 4,330 8,620 14,880 12850 20,240 26,310 26,310 
SS a 13,900 13,900 28,220 16,610 19,840 25,000 23,810 29,000 
Oe ee 4,880 5,090 9,270 11,740 11,850 12,920 13,310 12,280 
5,470 4,470 11,760 11,360 14,710 13,860 15,660 8,400 
1,080 890 1,690 2,140 2,020 3,520 4,080 2,620 
2,090 3,110 7,220 9,640 11,160 12,520 13,770 13,150 
1,250 1,730 3,530 1,850 2,720 3,490 3,800 4,050 
87,940 87,730 227,960 228,920 262,440 290,540 312,000 307,030 


future. 
141st year. 
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SEEDS 


When you think of Seeds, think of Landreth, either for spot or for 
We are the oldest Seed House in America, this being our 
If we had not given good seeds, 
business, and fair prices, we would not have existed so long. Write 
us for prices on any variety, in any quantity, at any time. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


good attention to 


BRISTOL, PA. 
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SOUTHERN 
SANITARY 
CANS 


are 


Dependable 


Southern Can Company 


BALTIMORE 


New York Office 
17 Battery Place MARYLAND 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE THE KYLER BOXER 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 21b. cans Will Increase Production 
Conceded to be the best; hundreds in use. Double SS 


theremometer pocket riveted to each kettle. Construct- 
edsoasto use either water, dry steam, or open bath 


process 


To increase the quantity and improve the 
quality of boxing or casing your cans, there’s 


nothing can beat the KYLER BOXING 
MACHINE. 


When you install a KYLER BOXER you get 


a machine that you know is going to give 
you superior work at lowest possible cost. 


Let us tell you more about it. 


Westminster Machine Works 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 
INC. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 

SUCORSSORS TO 


GEO.W. ZASTROW 
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The Dried Bean | Market 


By E. A. Little, Lansing, Mich. 
Special Correspondent of The Canning Trade 


[NOTE—Once a month we will give our readers and the Canners of baked beans and other dried beans, an authorative resume 
of conditions in the Raw Stock Market, as seen by an expert in this business, for such is E. A. Little.] 


NTEREST in dried beans, for the last month espe- 

] cially, has centered almost entirely on the hearings 

held in the producing sections on the proposed 

Federal grades and grading, which had the support, 

according to all reports, of all the principal canners of 
dried beans. 

The last meeting of the series was held in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., April 27, with about 60 bean growers and 
dealers present. Lloyd Tenney, of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, presided, and W. A. Wheeler and 
J. A. Barr, of the Department of Agriculture, discussed 
details of the proposed bean grades. Mr. Tenny 
pointed out the well-known advantages of standardiza- 
tion of food products in the scheme of marketing, and 
assured his audience that the Federal department’s 
attitude was purely one of helpfulness. 

Sentiment among the bean men present, however, 
was almost unanimaqus in opposition to the Federal 
grades. They felt that the present high standards of 
bean grades now so successfully administered in New 
York might be submerged in the new scheme of grad- 
ing; that complexity would be added to the marketing 
program, thereby increasing the already high cost of 
picking, which would in turn react against the grower. 

The Michigan Hearing—The largest gathering of 
bean growers and jobbers ever assembled was that as- 
sembled at Lansing, Mich., April 24, when over 250 
were present. Canners were represented, and a thor- 
ough discussion, marked by considerable acrimony, was 
had on the entire subject of Federal bean grades. 

At the close of the hearing, 92 voted against the 
promulgation of grades by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and only 17 voted in favor. More 
than half of those opposing the Federal grades yave 
their occupations as bean dealers. The fact that those 
present at the hearing went on record in opposition to 
the grades will by no means prevent the Secretary of 
Agriculture from establishing the grades if he is con- 
vinced a need exists for them, is the opinion of several 
of the most prominent observers. 


Mr. Tenny in his opening address pointed out that 
in the past the bureau has found that the most opposi- 
tion to grading exists where the product is least stand- 
ardized, and that this opposition is strongest where 
questionable practices exist. He said that he realized 
there was much opposition in Michigan to the proposed 
bean grades, but attributed it to the campaign of mis- 
representation which, he declared, had been carried on. 

W. I. Biles, of the Saginaw Milling Co., was the 
chief spokesman for the opposition. The tactics em- 
ployed by the Michigan opposition was to keep silent 
on the actual proposed grades, but center the fire on the 
operation of these grades. Mr. Biles said the Michigan 
State Association had worked for 30 years to get its 
grades recognized as the best, and that he could see no 
benefit from a duplication of what already existed. He 
predicted there would be a great deal of confusion if the 
Federal grades were adopted. 


James McBride, a prominent Michigan grower, 
took issue with Mr. Biles, and said: “It is intolerable 
that a private organization or individual should assume 
the right to pass on these things and say to the Gov- 
ernment, ‘Here, you keep your nose out.’ The farmers 
are being regulated in Michigan, all right, but not by 
the Government.” 

Representatives of several of the leading canning 
firms were present, and one expressed dissatisfaction 
with the interpretation and definition of the grades now 
in use by the Michigan jobbers. A car of Michigan 
“choice hand-picked” beans recently received by that 
firm contained over 6,000 stones. Asked by Mr. Mer- 
rick whether or not the firm had canned these stones, 
and replying in the affirmative, Mr. Merrick declared 
the canners should also be forced to come under a sys- 
tem of Federal inspection and grading. The canners’ 
general attitude, however, was that serious fault could 
be found both with the present state association grades 
and with the proposed Federal grades, and that their 
only real interest was in being able to buy a quality 
product. 

State Representative Bird J. Vincent was called on 
to speak, and he said: “I may be old-fashioned, but the 
less government we can have, as long as conditions are 
satisfactory, the better for all concerned. A benefit to 
the grower, the dealers or the consumer ought to be 
shown before these grades are established. That bene- 
fit has not been shown to me. I hope the Government 
does not interfere unless some unquestionable benefit 
is to be derived.” 

What the Government’s next step will be is a ques- 
tion. Opinion is that additional study and considera- 
tion will be given the entire problem of grades and ad- 
ministration of the grades, before they, are finally pro- 
mulgated, and this may not come until the crop of 1926 
is ready for market. 

* * * 

The price of navy beans shows no signs of increas- 
ing, though statistically they might well be selling at 
higher prices. The canners are buying sparingly, and 
wholesale grocers now purchase 50 to 100 bags, whereas 
in former years they have bought by the carloads. 
Michigan is the only producing State which has any 
quantity of beans on hand, and even here there aren’t 
enough to insure any carryover whatever, provided de- 
mand is up to normal. Buyers, however, think of the 
warmer weather coming, and of the reported huge in- 
crease in acreage for the 1925 crop, and so hold off. 
The slightest evidence of a revival of demand will boost 
prices of beans. While warm weather does result in 
some decrease in demand from the ultimate consumer, 
the increase in touring, in camping and overland trips, 
with the consequent reliance on the canned pork and 
beans, may stimulate consumption before long. 

* * . * 

Bean hearings in the West resulted in opposition 

to Federal grading with the exception of the Idaho and 
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THE INDIANA KERN FINISHER 


All metal. Satisfies the most exacting demands of 
any packer. Is of sanitary construction through- 
out. Monel Metal used onthe screen, under pan, 
and hood. Shaft of Tobin Bronze. Supplied 
with packing gland. A special washout plug is 
also now a part, with other added features. Has 
an increased capacity of 35% 


Kook-More Koils 

Indiana Pulpers 

Indiana No. 10 Fillers 
Tomato Washers 

Spice Buckets 

Enameled Lined Pipe 
Enameled Pails & Pans 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Steam Crosses 

Fire Pots 

Steel Stools 

Pulp & Catsup Pumps 

Wood & Steel Tanks 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Eastesn Representative 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The season's tomato pack has practically 
been all sold. Canners are going to try 
for a large pack in 1925. Contract for your 
, 56 baskets early. Write us for delivered 
YY Y/ prices now. Prices always advance as 


Yy yj demand increases. We make the baskets- 


R. A. WOODS LUMBER CO. 


302 So. Produce Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


24147 
(Night) Berkeley 200 


Phones 


Not made to meet competition 
Made to beat competition 


TOMATO PLANTS 


25 million Fine Field grown Tomato Plants for sale. 
Greater Baltimore, Stone, Earliana. Bonny Best, 
Norton’s Wilt Resistant etc. Wire or write for 
prices or come to our farms. We ship safely any- 
where and guarantee entire satisfaction. 


J. P. COUNCILL COMPANY, 
Wholesale Growers, FRANKLIN, Va. 


Are You Loosing Money 
By Using Field Crates? 


We do not know of a single 
canner who has used the % 
field Hamper who has changed 
back to crates. 

Our long list of pleased custom- 
ers is our best salesman. 


Write us for particulars. 


Planters Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Portsmouth, Va. 


54 Field Hamper 


THE TOWNSEND STRING BEAN CUTTER 


(The Choice of the Careful buyer) 


We are able to furnish parts for any machine 
we have ever sold, promptly and at a reason- 
able price. Check up your old machines 
and order what parts you will need while our 
special seasonal discounts are in effect. 


Burton, Cook & Co. 
Rome, N. Y. 


(Formerly The Vernon E. Cook Mfg. Co.) 
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Montana Great Northern districts, which took the atti- 
tude that if the Government was determined to estab- 
lish Federal grades, they might as well go along with 
it and see that the grades established were fair and 
workable. California and Colorado bean men are em- 
phatically opposed to any Government meddling with 
their established grades and methods of operation. 
* 


Every bean-growing State will show an increased 
acreage this year, and with normal weather*conditions, 
the 1925 crop will break all former records. The re- 
turns to bean growers have been very satisfactory for 
several years, and many who have heretofore grown 
potatoes, sugar beets and other so-called “cash” crops 
will this year turn to beans. Michigan and New York 
State will have about a 10 per cent increase in acreage, 
California about the same, and Colorade and Idaho and 
Montana, about double. 


FACTS ABOUT 1925 NATIONAL WHOLESALE 
GROCERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


Dates—June 9, 10 and 11, 1925. 

Location—West Baden (French Lick), Indiana. 

Headquarters—West Baden Springs Hotel. 

Hotel Rates at West Baden Springs Hotel—Seven 
to ten dollars per day, meals included. 

Hotel Reservations—Must be made direct with the 
West Baden Springs Hotel and should be made at once. 

Those Welcome at Convention—Wholesale grocers 
(irrespective of membership in National Association), 
canners, brokers, retailers, manufacturers, etc. 


Reduced Railroad Rates—Arrangements have been 
made with the Passenger Associations for reduced rail- 
road fares on the Identification Certificate plan for 
those who will attend the Nineteenth Annual Meeting 
of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association to be 
held at West Baden, Indiana, June 9, 10 and 11, 1925. 

Round trip tickets will be sold at one and one-half 
fare with a minimum of $1.00 for the round trip on 
Identification Certificates, applicable to members and 
delegates and dependent members of their families, and 
tickets will be good via the same route in both direc- 
tions only. 

Each Identification Convention Certificate will en- 
title the holder to purchase as many tickets as are re- 
quired for himself and the dependent members of his 
family. However, if more than one member of a firm 
will attend the Convention, additional certificates will 
be required, one for each individual. These will be fur- 
nished by the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
6 Harrison street, New York City, on request. Please 
give the names of the individuals for whom the extra 
certificates are required when requesting them. 

Tickets at the reduced rate will be placed on sale 
several days prior to the first day of the Convention 
(June 9-11), and the return limit is liberal. Local ticket 
ticket agents can give complete information as to when 
tickets will be on sale in every city. The dates of open- 


irg sale varies, according to the distance from West 
Baden. 


Far-western members can take advantage of the 


much-reduced rates that go into effect May 22 for the 
summer season. 

Registration—Members and guests are urged to 
register immediately upon arrival, so that friends will 
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know where to reach them, and (this is most impor- 
tant) it will be necessary to register at Convention 
Headquarters at the West Baden Springs Hotel, to se- 
cure the individual, non-transferable Member-Guest 
Convention Privilege Card. Arrangements have been 
made with the West Baden Springs Hotel to include in a 
single $5 charge per person admittance to the Annual 
Banquet Entertainment-Dance, and also the following 
privileges, without further charges: Springs’ waters, 
golf, tennis, dancing, bowling, billiards, outdoor swim- 
ming pool, one indoor health bath and for ladies, in ad- 
dition, the special entertainments arranged for them. 


All should register immediately upon arrival and 
secure their Member-Guest Convention Privilege Card 
promptly, so as to, participate in the various privileges 
outlined above. 


LEWIS CUTTER 


FOR — 
Beans, Okra, Celery, Rhubarb 


Altention, Mr. Canner:- If your cutter does not cut old and 
stringy beans clean, then you should have a Lewis 
Cutter, which cuts perfectly. 

We also build; Pineapple Peelers, Corers, Sizers and Slicers, Power Can 

Testers for any size cans, up to 5 gallon Oil Cans. 


E. J. LEWIS 


Middleport, N. Y. 


SHOULD BE 
In Every Cannery Office 


“A Complete Course in Canning” 


As an insurance against loss 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 
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“We excel Our Labels 
in‘Designs are the Thghes est Standard 
of Arti istic )Merit for Comnyereial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your Fancy Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, NY. 


HAMACHEK IDEAL VINERS 


The features of Hamachek Ideal Viners that lead to economy 


for the packers and growers are covered by the following United 
States Patents: 


August 13, 1912 December 7, 1920 
September 14, 1915 September 13, 1921 
April 1, 1919 February 7, 1922 
May 27, 1919 July 4, 1922 
May 18, 1920 October 3, 1922 
October 26, 1920 Other Patents Pending 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co. Inc., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Manufacturer of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. Machinery Manufacturer Since 1880 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—We manufacture and sell to the can- 
ners, Hand Pack Filling Machines for No. 10 cans. In- 
spection, grading, drainage tables (used on peeled to- 
matoes only), and Can Conveyors. Circulars and prices 
on request. Frank M. Wright Co., Olean, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Locomotive Type Boilers. 

80 H. P., 100 Ib. 

85 H. P. A. S. M. E., 150 Ib. 

80 H. P. on wheels, A. S. M. E., 125 lb., New 

2-125 H. P. A. S. M. E., 125 lb. 

4-125 H. P. Ames Empire A. S. M. E., 125 lb. 

Upright Boilers, new and used, almost every size, 
from 4 to 100 H. P. 

LOUIS A. TARR, INC., N. W. corner Sharp and 
Conway streets, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—?2-1!)’ Huntley Blanchers used one year. 
Berlin Canning Machinery Works. 
Berlin, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE—One 4-sieve Sinclair-Scott Colossus 
Pea Grader; used one season. Bargain price if sold at 
once. Box A-1321, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 

One Lye Peach Peeling Scalder and Washer, with 
preliminary Washer. Equipment practically new, as 
used few days for an experiment. Can make imme- 
diate shipment. Box A-1323, care The Canning Tade. 


FOR SALE—Burt Labeler, non-adjustable; also 
an Adjustable Labeler; both thoroughly overhauled. 
State size of cans used and whether you desire hand or 
electric drive. Address Box A-1320, care The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE— 
1—Six Pocket M. & S. Corn Cooker Filler. 
1—Four Pocket M. & S. Corn Cooker Filler. 
1—M. & §&. Filler only. 
1—Cuykendall Mixer. 
1—M. & S&S. Silker. 
2—Sprague Continuous Tomato Steamers. 
2—Sprague Metallic Picking Tables. 
1—Invincible Pea Cleaner and Picking Table. 
1—Kar1 Kiefer Double Pump Filler. 
1—Elgin Filler, 6 to 32 oz. capacity. 
1—Peerless Tomato Washer. 
1—Kern Finisher, 
1—Knapp Labeler, for No. 2 cans and smaller. 
2—Burt Labelers, adjustable type. 
2—Burt Boxers for No. 1 cans. 
1—Murrill & Kiezer Tomato Skin Pump. 
2—Morral Single Huskers. 
1—No. 2 Townsend Bean Cutter. 
1—No. 6 Peerless Exhauster. 
1—-Urschel Goosberry Snipper. 
All the above equipment in Al condition. Write, 
wire or phone us for prices. 
Canning Machinery Exchange. 


Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 No. 12 Mount Gilead Cider Press. 
1 Farquhar Cider Press. 
10 Coons Mabbitt Parers. 
37 Tinned Slat Crates 32’’ x 10”’ 
A number of tables, pratically new for peeling or slicing 
fruit. 


Thomas & Co., Frederick, Md. 


FOR SALE— 


5 Sprague Model M. Cutters 

4 Cabbage Coring Machines 

1 Smith Kraut Machine 

- Address Box A-1313 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Two Baker style square retorts at a bar- 
gain price —- dimensions 274 inches wide, 354 inches high 
and 44% inches deep. These retorts are of heavy constructi- 
on and in perfect condition. 

G. W. Ward, P. O. Box 482, Norfolk, Va. 


FOR SALE—One style G. Wonder Cooker, adjust- 
able type, to handle 2s and 3s; end discharge. Box 
A-1322, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Gravity Roller Conveyor. 
7 26’’ wide 10 & 12’ lengths. 
24’’ ball bearing wood rollers. 
4’’ center to center. 
Will quote unsual price if sold before removal from present 
location. 
Louis A. Tarr, Inc., Sharp & Conway Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—One 5x12 American Deep Well Pump- 
ing Engine. Used only one season. Price $50.00. 
Heart of Maine Packing Co., Lewiston, Me. 
FOR SALE— 
1 Sinclair-Scott Nested Pea Grader 
1 80 Station Jegrey!Peeling Table, complete. 
Address Box A-1329 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Double Unit Spot Labeler complete. 
Also a number of wood and steel tanks. 


The Sherwin-Williams Co., Equipment Dept., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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